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Minding their P’s and Q’s 


In the colourful days of early commercial expansion the forerunner of the modern 
“change” was the coffee shop (from which sprang Lloyds) and the bars dispensing 
punch. In the latter it became the custom to chalk up each merchant’s score for final 


settlement. “P” stood for a pint and “Q” for a quart. Hence it behoved the wily 





merchant not only to watch his bargaining but to keep an eye on the tavern keeper 


to see that he was not charged too much — to mind his P’s and Q’s. 





* 
Schwe popes "St Ex 


* Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return 





























THE DAMAGED DESTROYER H.M.S. SAUMAREZ, MYSTERIOUSLY MINED OFF THE COAST OF ALBANIA: 


OF AN 


On the night of October 22 the Admiralty issued an official announcement that the 
British destroyers Sawmarez: and Volage, of the Mediterranean Flest, had sustained 
heavy damage and casualties—forty were killed and forty-three injured—when struck 
by two mines ijn a mine-swept channel between the island of Corfu and the Albanian 
coast. It was learned on the following day, through a question by Mr. Churchill 


tons and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of. America. 


THE RESULT 


INCIDENT WHICH CAUSED THE HEAVIEST BRITISH CASUALTY LIST SINCE THE WAR. 


in the House of Commons, that this was the same channel in which British cruisers 
were fired on by Albanian batteries some months ago. An official inquiry into this 
mysterious incident has been instituted. Our photograph shows the damage sustained 
by the Saumarez, which was struck below the superstructure on the starboard side 
(Other photographs of both the damaged destroyers appear overleaf.) 
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I HAD a letter this morning from a mother, one 
of the hundreds of thousands of mothers who lost’ 
a son in the war. “I beg you,” she wrote, “to 
write an inspired article about Malta, and I enclose 
a poem my dear dead son wrote whilst there. I 
enclose a snapshot of him when he was at Sandhurst. 
He was over 6 ft., with very fair hair and blue eyes— 
a typical British officer. Write it as a tribute to his 
regiment, the znd Battalion, the Devonshire Regi- 
ment ’’; as I read, I could feel the pride and grief 
burning through the lines. ‘‘ He went all through 
the siege ’’ . . . “‘ he was mentioned in despatches ”’ 
. ‘fought all through Sicily, where he won the 
immediate award of the M.C. and Bar”; an honour 
only given to very brave men— 
was severely wounded, rejoined 
his unit in Italy, later returned 
to England, and died leading his 
company to the assault on the 
D-Day beaches. 

There is little comment one 
can make on this brief, simple 
record, telling so much (scarcely 
to be guessed at by those who 
have not passed through that 
fiery ordeal) in so few words. 
He and his men did their duty, 
and by right of that duty we 
live. ‘‘ Must their deeds die ? ”’ 
writes my unknown correspon- 
dent. And the answer is that 
their deeds will only die if 
England dies and if the cause 
for which England and these, her 
champions, fought, dies. They 
made their sacrifice with open 
eyes : they surrendered their own 
mortal lives — their personal 
doings, hopes, longings, dreams— 
that what they deemed a greater 
dream might survive and triumph. 
That dream has survived : it has 
triumphed, once again, as by 
virtue of the sacrifice of other 
brave Englishmen in the past, 
over the many and _ terrible 
dangers that threatened it. 
Terrible dangers still threaten 
it: they always will. This is a 
world where good and evil never 
cease to clash, and the armour 
of God’s champions is as dénted 
as itis gleaming. And where the 
faithful dead, their duty done, 
rest from their labours, the 
living must take up the fight 
that the dream may continue 
and triumph. 

What is that dream ? I think 
it was best summed up in a 
phrase of a young officer, Charles 
Lister, who fell in the last war, 
and which he used of a fellow- 
officer who fell before him: 
‘He stood for something very 
precious to me—for an England 
of my dreams, made up of honest, 
brave and tender men, and his 
life and death must have done 
something towards the realisation 
of that England.” 

“Honest, brave and tender 
men,” it is strange how much 
those five words say and how 
perfectly they epitomise what we mean by the English 
tradition. If everything else went—our commerce and 
finance, our coal-seams, our Parliamentary institutions, 
the beauty of the English village, the dome of St. Paul's, 
the British Empire (themselves, rightly considered, 
only at their best the outward manifestations of the 
men who made them), and we still retained our ability 
to breed honest, brave and tender men, England 
would still be England. It is in the combination of 
those three virtues that the English dream lies : that, 
at bottom, is our national ideal, and it is this, and this 
alone, that makes England, with all her faults and 
shortcomings, so infinitely worth preserving. The 
young man who died on the D-Day beaches and whose 


of Normandy. 


““HE STOOD FOR SOMETHING VERY PRECIOUS .. . 
AND TENDER MEN, AND HIS LIFE AND DEATH MUST HAVE 
OF THAT ENGLAND.” 
Our portrait is of Temp.-Major Hugh Victor Duke, M.C. and Bar, of the Devon Regiment, who was killed in the invasion 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


photograph his mother sent me was quite manifestly 
from his face all these three things. Many men are 
brave—even Hitler was that—and yet leave the world 
no better or often far worse than they found it. And 
quite a number of men are brave and honest. Some 
of these have been almost as great a curse to the 
world as Hitler. But not very many men are brave, 
honest and tender. Those who are, are the salt and 
light of the world. A society whose ultimate ideal 
from age to age is the creation of such men is a society 
very well worth preserving. It is worth the sacrifice 
of even the noblest man. 

And here lies the answer to the question so many 
are asking. Those who died did not die in vain. 





FOR AN ENGLAND Pe 


His record, and what the record of such men means to England, is the theme of the accompanying article 
by Mr. Arthur Bryant. 
educated at Bedford School, Newton College, and Sandhurst. 
and was in the first landings in Sicily. 


Son of the Rev. V. Duke, Vicar of Holne, Newton Abbot, and Mrs. Duke, Major Duke was Rolls on 

He was mentioned in despatches during the siege of Malta, . 
e went through the Sicilian campaign, winning the M.C. at Vizzini and a Bar 
to the M.C. at Regalbuto. He died, aged twenty-five, leading his company to the assault on the D-Day beaches. 


Their bodies, bared to destruction, stood between 
England and a titanic wave of danger which, but for 
them, would have engulfed her for ever. And their 
nobility and conquest over self is not lost in a world 
apparently peopled by so many surviving and ignobler 
creatures. Though their days on earth were brief, 
they were pregnant with good; their influence and 
example lit a flame in others that is not extinguished 
and which, in turn, by example and influence will light 
a flame in others yet unborn. It is so that a great 
society lives; by its virtues, its traditions. These in- 
tangible qualities are made out of individual human 
lives : of such lives as the young officer of the Devons, 
whose virtues, and those of the scores of thousands 


MADE UP OF HONEST, BRAVE 
DONE SOMETHING TOWARDS THE REALISATION 


like him, this article commemorates. It is not words 
that transmit a tradition : it is lives and their quality. 
And whatever virtue or power words may have is 
derived from lives, their force, influence and example. 

I know that there are many to-day, both prominent 
and thriving in our national and local life, who are 
very far from embodying the tradition and ideal of 
which I have spoken. They are not particularly 
brave, they are not particularly honest, and they are 
very far from being tender, and even, in some cases, 
pride themselves on their lack of tenderness. Some- 
times, looking round the contemporary scene, it must 
seem to those whose dear and noble ones have made 
the final sacrifice, that their self- surrender has had 
no other effect but to leave 
the tricksters, the shirkers and 
the scroungers in unchallenged 
possession. It always seems so 
after great wars, when the best 
fall by virtue of the fact that 
in a long and sustained war the 
best automatically pick them- 
selves for the greatest dangers 
and burdens, just as the ignoble 
as surely pick themselves for 
survival. But that unearned and 
useless survival is a surface and 
deceptive thing: it is purely 
material, lights no spark in other 
men’s hearts, is incapable of 
continuance after the decay of 
the fleshy tissues which alone 
support it. The dead whose 
courage, devotion to truth, and 
unselfish self-sacrifice live on in 
the hearts of those who were 
privileged to know them have a 
far more potent survival-value. 
Re-reading the letter of that 
proud and heartbroken mother, 
some lines written during the 
1914-18 war by one who also fell in 
battle recurred to my memory. 
In 1916 the American volunteer 
and poet, Alan Seeger, then 
serving in the ranks of the 
Lafayette Legion of the French 
Army, was asked to write a 
commemoration ode to be recited 
on an official occasion in 
memory of those of his comrades 
who had fallen in the great 
battles of the Meuse and Bois 
Sabot. This is what he wrote: 


There, holding still, in frozen 
steadfastness, 

Their bayonets toward the 
beckoning frontiers, 

They lie—our comrades—lie 
among their peers, 

Clad in the glory of fallen 
warriors, 

Grim clusters under thorny 
trellises, 

Dry, furthest foam upon dis- 
astrous shores, 

Leaves that made last year 
beautiful, still strewn 

Even as they fell, unchanged, 
beneath the changing moon ; 

And earth in her divine in- 
difference 

and many paltry 
things and mean 

Prate to be heard and caper 
to be seen. 
But they are silent, calm ; their eloquence 
Is that incomparable attitude ; 
No human presences their witness are, 
But summer clouds and sunset crimson-hued, 
And showers and night winds and the northern star. 
Nay, even our salutations seem profane 
Opposed to their Elysian quietude ; 
Our salutations calling from afar, 
From our ignobler plane 
And undistinction of our lesser parts : 
Hail, brothers, and farewell; you are twice blest, 

brave hearts.* 
The poet has the last word, for it is the attribute 
of great poetry that it reveals the truth. 


e Poems. Alan “Seeger. Pages 173-174. (Constable : 1917). y 





N.B.--Rebroductions and quotations from “The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprepv Years AGo will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MINING OF BRITISH DESTROYERS OFF THE ALBANIAN COAST. 


= 





THE DESTROYER SAUMAREZ AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF A MINE OFF THE ALBANIAN THE DESTROYER VOLAGE (LEFT), HER OWN BOWS BLOWN OFF BY A SECOND MINE, 
i COAST ON OCTOBER 22 HAD KILLED AND WOUNDED MANY OF HER COMPLEMENT. TOWING THE DAMAGED SAUMAREZ, BOTH SHIPS STERN FIRST, TO CORFT. 


a 











THE VOLAGE (RIGHT) AND THE SAUMAREE (DOWN BY THE BOWS) PHOTOGRAPHED AT 
ANCHOR AFTER THE MYSTERIOUS MINE EXPLOSIONS WHICH CAUSED HEAVY CASUALTIES, 


QO” the evening of October 22 the British destroyers Sawmarezs and Volage, pro- 
ceeding in line formation with the cruisers Mauritius and Leander through the : a 
swept channel between Corfu and the Albanian coast, struck mines and were severely , q ° bh & 





damaged. The Secwmarez was the first to be struck, the explosion being below the 
superstructure on the starboard side, and she immediately began to settle down by 
the bows. The Volage promptly steamed to her assistance, but in doing so herself 

















H.M. HOSPITAL SHIP MAINE STANDING BY TO TAKE CASUALTIES FROM THE TWO DAMAGED 
DESTROYERS, IN WHICH FORTY WERE KILLED AND FORTY-THREE INJURED. 


struck a second mine, which wrecked the ship forward. In spite of her own damage, 

the Volage continued to the assistance of the Sawumarez and took her in tow, both announced that at the time of ths explosions both destroyers were in the very 
ships proceeding stern first to the port of Corfu, where their wounded were removed | centre of the swept channel, about 1} miles from the Albanian coast. Mr. Dugdale 
to Corfu hospitals. The hospital ship attached to this section of the Mediterranean | also announced that a board of inquiry was being assembled to inquire into the 
Fleet also proceeded to Corfu. The casualties, numbering eighty-three, were the | cause of the explosions. On October 30 it was made known that the Albanian Prime 
heaviest sustained by British Service personnel in any incident since the war. The Minister had sent a message to the Secretary-General of the United Nations alleging 
killed (including missing, believed killed) numbered forty, and the injured, forty-three. | that on the occasion of the incident the warships concerned were “attempting to 
The mysterious incident occurred in an area where a mile-wide channel off the | provoke incidents" and were violating Albanian sovereignty. The reply of the 
Albanian shore had been swept clear of mines, and in a statement in the House | British Foreign Office was reported to be that Albania has no grounds for her protest, 


of Commons on October 23 Mr. J. Dugdale, Parliamentary Secretary, Admiralty, | the Corfu channel having been for many years an “ international channel.” 
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CLOSE-UP OF A 10-C.C, MORGAN SPECIAL MIDGET RACING 

CAR, SHOWING ENGINE, FLYWHEEL AND CLUTCH. SPANNER 
SHOWN FOR SCALE, 
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N our issue of September 28 we gave pictures of a new and 

interesting model sport, photographs taken at one of the 

monthly meets of the British Model Motor Club, when the 

members race their tiny cars on the concrete saucer at Stan- 

bridge Aerodrome, near Leighton Buzzard. We give here 

some detailed pictures of these remarkable models, showing 

the pretise construction,* the exquisite engine blocks and the 

tiny sparking plugs. The cars race in a circle, and the steering 

tes =e nceenemcenet is contrived by a wire attached to the car and to the central 

f TRIUMPHS OF MINIATURE ENGINEERING: MR. post of the track, a method which keeps the model car 
WITH A FOUR-STROKE 10-C.C, ENGINE (L.) AND (R.) AN on a constant ring course. 

E.R,A, MIDGET RACING C 
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Uyevisesnnnnrnrnrsnnnny 
THE POWER UNIT OF A MINIATURE CAR: A 10-C,C. MORGAN SPECIAL STRIPPED 
TO SHOW THE TINY SPARKING PLUG CONTRASTED WITH A MOTOR-CYCLE PLUG, 
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YILL HER UP "WITH A SYRINGE, A MINIATURE RACING CAR, MR. WAINWRIGHT'S 
‘BLACK WASP,” STRIPPED TO SHOW THE FUEL FEED. 
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NOT UNDER THE HAMMER BUT ALO 
* BROOKLANDS,” 


Nov. 9, 1946 
RACING CARS .IN 
EXQUISITE MINIATURE. 
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“INSPECTION-PIT VIEW OF A MINIATURE JAGUAR 
(10 ¢.C.) TO SHOW CHASSIS CONSTRUCTION AND POWER 
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3SIDE OF IT: A SPEED KING OF THE LILLIPUT 
WEAVER’S 5-C.C. RACING E.R.A. 
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LIFTING THE CYLINDER—BETWEEN THE FINGERS—TO SHOW THE PISTON OF A MIDGET 
RACING CAR, THE MCDIARMID AND ENGLAND [0°C.C, STREAMLINED SPECIAL. 
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THE COME-BACK OF THE OSTRICH FEATHER: SCENES ON AN OSTRICH FARM. 








(ABOVE.) A SOUTH 
AFRICAN OSTRICH 
FARMER SINGLING OUT 
A BIRD FROM THE 
ANNUAL ROUND-UP 
FOR THE PLUCKING 
OF FEATHERS, NOW 
RETURNING TO 
FASHION SINCE THE 
QUEEN AND PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH APPEARED 
IN HATS TRIMMED 
WITH OSTRICH 
FEATHERS. 


HE caprices of 
fashion have many 
strange results. News 
of a recent one comes 
from South Africa where, 
upon it becoming known 
that the Queen and 
Princess Elizabeth were 
wearing hats trimmed 
with ostrich feathers, 
the price of ostriches 
promptly quadrupled 
itself from £10 to £40 
a pair. The news was 
welcomed by _ ostrich 
farmers as heralding a 
long-awaited boom in an 
industry of varying for- 
tunes. The days of 
[Continued on right. 


(RIGHT.) SOME OF THE 
OSTRICHES ROUNDED 
UP IN READINESS 
FOR THE ANNUAL 
PLUCKING ON A FARM 
AT OUDTSHOORN, THE 
CENTRE OF THE 
INDUSTRY. 



































AS YET FEATHERLESS TWO-DAY-OLD OSTRICH, WHICH NEVERTHELESS WILL PROVIDE 
FIRST CROP OF PLUCKABLE FEATHERS AT THE AGE OF SIX MONTHS, 











A BUNCH OF FINE FEATHERS, THE PRESENT DEMAND 


A 


LONG-AWAITED 


BOOM 


IN THE 


INDUSTRY. 


(ABOVE.) WHILE 
THREE HERDSMEN 
HOLD THE OSTRICH, 
AN EXPERT PERFORMS 
THE TASK OF 
PLUCKING—A PAINLESS 
OPERATION CALLI 
FOR A GREAT DEAI 
OF SKILL. 


Continued. | 

feather boas and hats 
trimmed with ostrich 
plumes were heydays 
for the ostrich farmers, 
but the passing of these 
styles brought a decline 
in their fortunes, until 
their sole steady custom 
was reduced to the pro- 
vision of feathers for 
Court plumes and High- 
landers’ bonnets. The 
number of birds on South 
African ostrich farms 
consequently dwindled 
from about three-quarters 
of a’ million in 1911 to 
a present-day figure of 
between 20,000 and 
30,000. But fashion ex- 
perts are once more 
turning a favourable eye 
on the ostrich, and the 
industry has come into 
its own again. Our 
photographs were taken 
on a_ typical South 
African ostrich farm at 
Oudtshoorn, the centre 
of the industry, where 
the plucking—a skilled 
and painless operdtion 
takes place at a great 

annual round-up. 


FOR WHICH HERALDS 
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“THE NAKED NAGAS”: By CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, Ph.D.* 


R. VON FURER-HAIMENDORF is an Austrian 
anthropologist who has spent several years in 
India and on its borders, and has published several 
books on their primitive populations. The present 
volume arose from travels in the hill-tracts of the 
Assam-Burma frontier, which include an unadminis- 
tered tribal area, parts of which had never. been 
visited by a European until he entered them with 
a punitive expedition. The book was first published 
in London in 1939, but later residence has enlarged 
the author’s knowledge and later events have given 
the tribesmen an added interest because of the stout 
part they played in the war. 
There are very nearly two 
hundred thousand Nagas living 
under diverse conditions. Those 
under British rule have long been 
trained out of the head-hunting 
which is always coupled with 
their name. Of these, some, 
under the influence of American 
missionaries, have become Bap- 
tists, discarded their barbarous 
array or lack of it, and worship 
in tin-roofed chapels. Others 
retain their ancient head-hunting 
dances in milder forms, and 
pursue a complex social life, in- 
cluding great freedom for women 
and cheerful communal toil in 
the rice-fields and a system of 
clubs for bachelors and girls, 
which are most vividly described 
here. But the tribes over the 
frontier are by no means so rosy 
a spectacle: they still raid their. 
kinsmen for heads both of men 
and women and steal girls for 
human sacrifice. It was one such 
raid which enabled the author to 
accompany Gurkhas who were 
sent out to destroy the guilty 
village of Pangsha, and resulted 
in several chapters rather grue- 
somely full of dried and fresh 
heads. The 
Doctor wished to 
send some of 
these back to 
Museums; he 
wasn’t given a 
chance, having to 
distribute them 
in fragments as 
trophies. 
Perhaps what 
gave him greater 
pain was seeing 
the burning of 
the beautiful 
wood-carvings at 
Pangsha. But 
the heads fasci- 
nated him, when 
he came across 
a multitude of 
them strung on 
a tree: ‘ The 
heads were gar- 
landed -in true 
Kalyo Kengyu 
fashion with 
tresses of long 
grass, and deco- 
rated with huge 
wooden horns, 
and in some 
cases with 


HAIR,” 


boast of so ay a position as Oting 
people seemed to ha 


wooden models sun-kissed lands.” 
of hornbill ‘ 
feathers; bam-. 


boo spikes had been stuck in the eye-sockets, for so 
the Nagas think to blind their victims even in death, 
and prevent their souls seeking out and avenging 
their murders.” 


*” The Naked Nagas : Head-Hunters of Assam in Peace and War.” 
By Christoph von Firer Haimendorf, Ph.D., Adviser for Tribes and 
Backward Classes, H.E.H, the Nizam's Government, Professor of 
Anthropology, Osmania University, Illustrated. (Thacker, Spink 
and Co, (1933), Ltd, Calcutta, Twelve Rupees. Obtainable through 
the publishers at Calcutta.) 


“The Nagas, unlike many other primitive 


“A YOUNG MAN OF OTING DRESSING 


“I do not think that any other Naga village can 
, and the 
ve the easy amiability of most 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


There are further details, and they should be 
borne in mind by the reader who is carried away by 
the author’s rhapsodic passages about the ritual 
dances. “Is it,’’ he cries, ‘‘ the betel which holds 
in abeyance the tiredness and aching of arms and 
knees, or is it the suggested strength and endurance 
of the rhythm? Although the words are strange, 
I do my best to join in the melody of the song that 
swings the dance and conjures up visions of fights 
and heroes. Voices carry far into the night, and 


the rhythm that they bear resounds in the darkness, 
gripping the singers and blending them one and all, 





“A VILLAGE OF THE EASTERN ANGAMI NAGAS; THE HOUSES OF RICH MEN ARE ADORNED WITH HORNS.” 
ples, expend much trouble on things of little practical use, merely to enhance 


the social prestige of the individual or the community. 





HIS “AN UNMARRIED ANGAMI GIRL WITH SHORT 
HAIR, THE SIGN OF VIRGINITY.” 

** The average Mage girl soon weary of her pre- 

marital state, her short hair and her virginity. ... For 

nothing appears more deplorable to the Angami than 

the fate of a luckless, unloved girl in the next world.” 


“ 


till finally they merge in the unity of the dance. 
This rhythm is more than art, it is the voice of man’s 
primeval instinct, the revelation of the all-embracing 
rhythm of growth and decay, of love, battle and 
death. The pallid skulls watching the dance from 
the front of the morung are also symbols of this har- 
monious alternation of death and life, life and death ; 
brought home in triumph from countless raids, they 
are in death magically linked with the happiness and 
prosperity of the village."’ 


“A KONYAK YOUTH WITH THE FACE AND 
CHEST TATTOO OF A HEAD-HUNTER.” 


. . « the fresh tattoo, covering not only the face 
but extending in a lace-work pattern down the neck, 
was clear proof of their active participation in the 
deed (Head-hunting).” 


Reproductions from “The Naked Nagas,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Thacher, Spink and Co., Lid., Calewtta. 


The anthropologist will find plenty of material 
here for his comparative studies: the more super- 
ficial student of common human nature will also find 
edification and amusement. I note especially a long 
description of young women out dead drunk and 
carried by their swains from a sort of cocktail- party 
in a Club. We are told that on another occasion, 
the girls would be assisting the boys, one good turn 
deserving another. The attitude of the elders is 
‘Let them have a good time while they ’re young ”’ : 
as the author remarks: ‘‘ If you measure the cultural 
level of a people by the social position and personal 
freedom of the women, you will 
think twice before looking down 
on the Nagas as ‘ savages.’”’ 

The Nagas, like certain hill 
tribes in Burma, showed great 
courage and loyalty during the 
Japanese invasion. The author, 
in certain pages added in 1944, 
pays tribute to them and indi- 
cates an answer to the natural 
question as to whether wartime 
conditions led to a revival of 
their old practices : “‘ Even when 
the Japanese swept over the 
hills with apparently irresistible 
force, and C. R. Pawsey, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was be- 
sieged and impotent in Kohima, 
the Nagas never faltered in 
their loyalty. They slipped 
through the Japanese lines with - 
valuable intelligence, rescued 
Allied wounded, and misled the 
Japanese, giving them false in- 
formation. Villages that were for 
three months in enemy hands 
still maintained contact with the 
Allies, and the news received 
from them by runners travelling 
secretly and at night often guided 
the Allied air arm. This co-opera- 
tion was only part of the Nagas’ 
share in the common fight. After 
seventy years of 
peace the blood 
of warriors 
stirred again 
amongst the 
Angamis ; poorly 
armed, they 
ambushed and 
killed many a 
Japanese strag- 
gler and brought 
in a large num- 
ber of prisoners. 
The full story of 
their part in the 
battle has still to 
be told, but it 
would seem that 
fewer Japanese 
heads were taken 
than one might 
have expected. 
Nagas anxious to 
win the status 
and fame of head- 
hunters would not 
have bothered to 
take prisoners, 
and we may thus 
assume that as 
an institution 
head - hunting is 
dead among the 
Angamis. Konyak 
Nagas would, 
no doubt, have 
made better use of the chance to perform the 
head-hunting rites and not many dead Japanese 
would have been found with their heads still on 
their bodies.”’ 

The photographs of places and buildings, dances 
and decorations, young warriors and village belles 
are unusually fine. The maps are next door to use- 
less: scarcely any of the villages mentioned by the 
author are marked on them: he should have made a 
sketch-map, however rough, of his own. 
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- BE WE ati Seatenoe. 


tin 
ayuuveceanannuouusuncnsnnnaunuennennant yy vnnneaauunennnvuusnnnnanuenuageansnuaseunnennsnnneusseeneeyen earn 
GUILDHALL DURING THEIR VISIT, 


AND QUEEN, WITH THE MAYOR, COUNCILLOR THE KING AND QUEEN LEAVING 
WHICH WAS A MARK OF RECOGNITION OF THE CITY'S WAR SERVICES. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AT LEICESTER: THE KING 
E. WORTHINGTON, AND THE MAYORESS (RIGHT), PASSING CHOIR-BOYS OUTSIDE THE CATHEDRAL. 
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LEICESTER’S WELCOME FOR THE KING AND QUEEN: THEIR MAJESTIES ON THE 
BALCONY AT THE TOWN HALL, FROM WHICH THEY ACKNOWLEDGED THE CHEERS OF 
THE CROWD WHICH HAD BEEN SHOUTING WE WANT THE KING.” 
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ns nao mane \teensanensemsseanntneeen ame enemas a aa NAAERRSNRRNE 
MAJESTY DEEPLY INTERESTED IN THE THE QUEEN'S LIKING FOR CHILDREN : HER MAJESTY SPEAKING TO CHOIR-BOYS DURING 
LEICESTER FACTORY. THE ROYAL VISIT TO LEICESTER CATHEDRAL. 


\eevenenauenscensenesecsunsannvenensees seen: 
THE KING'S LIKING FOR MECHANICS: HIS 
ASSEMBLY OF TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AT A 
* 
Their Majesties the King and Queen visited Leicester on October 30 and at the visit to the cathedral, where their Majesties saw 
De Montfort Hall received the loyal address of the mayor, aldermen and citizens. Leicestershire Regiment, and later they inspected some of the factories in the neigh 
In his speech the King said: “‘ The difficulties that lie ahead of us are no less bourhood. At.the first of these the King and Queen saw thousands of dolls and 
numerous than those which we have overcome successfully during the war. | am toys being prepared for export, and plastic dress materials displayed by a model 
confident that . . . we shall overcome them."’ The day's programme included a who told them that the materials were not only warm but waterproof 
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RMIES of occupation aré apt to breed 
misunderstandings, rivalries, and dis- 
putes. Those who consider the present 
differences in Germany between the Govern- 
ments and the occupying forces of the States 
which defeated that country to be excep- 
tional cannot be close students of history. 
In particular, they cannot be well acquainted 
with the events which followed the First 
World War. After that conflict the victors 
did not carry out a military occupation of Germany. They 
contented themselves with occupying the country west 
of the Rhine, with a series of deep bridgeheads beyond 
the river. This they expected to be a sufficient guarantee 
against danger and against a breach of the terms of the 
armistice ; after the signatures had been affixed to the 
Treaty of Versailles it became a pledge for its enforcement. 
The disarmament of Germany they entrusted to a body 
called the Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control. It 
is not my pyrpose to recall the difficulties which it en- 
countered, but it is worth while to remember the serious 
differences which arose between the British and the French. 


These were concerned in the earlier stages with the fostering - 


and encouragement by the French of a movement in favour 
of the independence of the Rhineland. Their attitude 
was viewed with disfavour by the British Government 

The British often alleged, in fact, that the movement 
was virtually created by French propaganda and had 
no real existence apart from French patronage. 

Later on, when Germany defaulted in her 
deliveries, the French seized the mines and 
major industries of the Ruhr in order to 
take what they wanted for themselves. 
On this matter there was some division 
of opinion in this country, but again 
the view of the British Govern- 
ment was adverse to the French 
policy. Disregarding the various 
factors which found a place 
in this view, including im- 
portant economic factors, 
it may fairly be said that 
the old theory of the 
Balance of Power, of 
which I have written 
more than once on this 
page, entered into it. 
The French Army was 
then by far the 
strongest in Europe. 
French demobilisation 
had been less far- 
reaching than had 
been expected in the 
United Kingdom, 
where it had been fast 
and thorough. There 
was a certain anxiety 
about French motives 
and intentions, which 
temporarily clouded the 
relations between the 
former Allies. They drew 
farther apart. It would 
be a big exaggeration to 
say that this anxiety was 
comparable to that with 
which the policy of Soviet 
Russia has been regarded. 
There were no “ curtains ” of any 
sort in those days, if we except 
the screen of deceit with which the 
German Government and military 
authorities succeeded in partially veiling 
their actions. Representatives of the Press 
could go more or less where they wanted. 
Moreover, there was no _ ‘“ ideological” 
difference between Britain and France, who used 
political terms in the same sense. There existed, 
none the less, difference of views and policies which 
created something near to bitterness. 

All this is a matter of history, on which we are entitled 
to pronounce a verdict. The relations between Soviet 
Russia, Britain, and the United States in occupied Germany 
are a matter on which we are so far less fully informed. 
What we have comes mostly from official speeches—which 
generally deal only with policy at the top—and from the 
frequently conflicting reports of newspaper correspondents. 
That these relations have been far from ideal is manifest, 
but I believe it will eventually be established that in some 
instances apparent disagreements have been due to delays 
in reaching decisions on both sides, especially on the 
Russian side. All political and military affairs in the 
Soviet Union are highly centralised, so that decisions 
which could, with us, be taken low down in the hierarchy 
must in the case of the Russians go back to the highest 
level. There have been occasions on which they have 
expressed surprise that British and American authorities 
could give decisions on the spot and without hesitation 
which in a similar situation they would have had to refer 
back to Moscow and about which they might not have 
received a reply for a fortnight. The latest differences, 
however, have been of a graver nature and indicate a 
divergence which could not fail to create anxiety among 

Rubsia’ ’s partners in the Occupation, not only in Germany 
itself, but also in the seats of government of these nations. 

The cause has been the deportation of specialist German 
artisans as well as of scientists and managers connected 
with their trades to Russia, on a scale which is held to be 
contrary to the agreements of Potsdam. In some instances 
deportation has been accompanied by the transfer of plant ; 
in one this transfer had at the time of writing not taken 
place, but the official notice issued in justification of the 
deportation contained the statement that the plant on 
which the men in question were working was now required 
in Russia, and that they were being taken to Russia in order 
to work upon it after it had been set up again in that 
country. . The works concerned have included those 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


producing glass, aircraft, and synthetic petrol, as well as 
machinery. One is reported to be rocket experimental 
plant at Bleicherode, which had been connected with the 
production of the V-2 long-range rocket. The Russians, 
who have discussed the matter unofficially, have pointed 
out that certain German scientists and specialists have 
been taken to the United Kingdom. This is true, and it 
may have aroused Russian suspicions of British intentions, 
but at most it is a small matter by comparison with what 
has been taking place in the Russian Zone and in the 
Russian Sector of Berlin. In reply to protests there 
the Russians intimated that they had nothing to say on the 






































MARSHAL STALIN, WHO HAS MADE TWO RECENT IMPORTANT 
PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA WITH 
THE WESTERN DEMOCRACIES, 


In answers to a questionnaire submitted to him by Mr. Alexander 
Werth, Moscow goremeeneue of the Sunday Times, and made public on 
September 24, Ma Stalin declared his absolute belief in the possi- 
bility of friendly and lasting co-operation between the Soviet Union 
and the Western democracies, and stated that he does not believe in 
a real danger of a new war. On the question of post-war Germany, 
Marshal Stalin said: “I believe that the demilitarisation and demo- 
cratisation of Germany form one of the most important guarantees of 
the establishment of a stable and lasting peace.” More recently, on 
October 28, Marshal Stalin made another statement on international 
relations, again in the form of answers to a questionnaire—this time 
submitted by Mr. Hugh Baillie, president of the United Press of 
Amertca—during the course of which he replied, in effect, to 
Mr. Churchill’s question in the House of Commons on October 23 as 
to whether there were to-day more than 200 Soviet divisions on a war 
footing in the occupied territories of Europe. Marshal Stalin stated : 
“In the West—that is, in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Poland—the Soviet Union has at the present time sixty divisions 
altogether (rifle and armoured). The majority of them are = in 
full st h. There are no troops im Yugoslavia. In 
months’ time, when the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of October 22 concerning the last demobilisation classes is imple- 
mented, forty Soviet divisions will remain in the said ny In 
the same questionnaire Marshal Stalin also said that he disagreed 
with the recent statement by Mr. Byrnes that tension had increased 
between the United States and Russia. In view of the point made 
by tain Cyril Falls on this e—that Russian decisions have to 
be ¢ at the highest level—Marshal Stalin’s stat ly 
reflect the official Russian view of post-war relations. 





subject, and that it would have to go before the Control 
Council. It will doubtless have to go higher than that. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the action 
taken, especially in Berlin, might be a reprisal for the strong 
opposition to the Unity Party at the recent elections. The 
organisation was too complete for any such interpretation, 
and the allegation is not fair to the Russian authorities. In 
some cases lorries drove up to the homes of the men con- 
cerned to remove them and their furniture. The lists, with 
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full particulars and addresses, could not have 
been drawn up in the time between the declara- 
tion of the results of the elections and the 
deportation. It is more probable that the 
Russians postponed the deportation in order 
not to damage the prospects of the Unity 
Party, which they patronise and which con- 
tains their strongest supporters. Certainly if 
the deportation had been carried out before 
the elections the rebuff suffered by the Unity 
Party would have been still sharper than it was. It was, in 
any event, severe. In-Berlin, where the last of the series of 
elections took place, the Unity Party drew only 29 per cent. 
of the votes in the Russian Sector. This was exactly the 
same proportion of votes as it secured in the American Sector, 
and in the others it did not do nearly as well. The Social 
Democrats got 43 per cent. of the votes cast in the Russian 
Sector, as against 52 per cent. in the French, that in which 
they were most successful. It might of course be argued that 
these results prove the impartiality of the Russian authorities 
in Berlin. Whether or not this be so, it is safest to assume 
that the elections and the deportation were not connected. 

It may be taken as established that the Russians have 
been transferring to their own country skilled workmen 
and plant used for the production of war industry and 
experiments in that direction, or at least potential and 
subsidiary war industry, and on a fairly large scale. 
This is in itself a matter for anxiety, but it would 
be wrong, in my view, to suppose it to be 
connected with intention to wage war. Un- 
fortunately, international relations are so 
far from being happy at the present time 
that there is nothing astonishing in this 
Russian resolve to harness the brains 
and productive skill of Germany to 

Russian war industry, and in fact 
the action of the Soviet Union 
in this respect might well be 
compatible with an earnest 
desire for peace.. While on 
this point it is of interest 
to glance at the latest 
Russian Budget. In this 
there is an item for 
expenditure on what is 
called “national 
economy ”’ amounting 
to 102 billion roubles 
as against 74 last year. 
Expenditure on social 
services has risen to 
83 billions from 62. 
On the other hand, 
expenditure on defence 
has sunk to 72 billions 
from 128. These figures 
represent a substantial 
swing-over from 
military expenditure to 
expenditure on work of 
restoration, but on the 
other hand they are 
compatible with a very 
large armaments produc- 
tion and fighting forces of 
very great strength. And 
it is known that the Army 
still stands at a high level. 
In justice to Russia it must be 
said that the figure for military 
expenditure would be considerably 
lower were it not for the existence 
of the atomic bomb, which must 
represent, to say the least of it, a vast 
increase in the military stréngth of the 
nation which possesses it. A secondary factor 
is that the Soviet Union does not appear to be 
faced with the problem which is now vexing this 
country and the United States. Their young men are 
generally eager to leave the fighting forces. Doubtless many 
Russians are equally eager, but a large number would prefer 
to stay in because the conditions are so superior to those of 
civil life. From the national point of view, however, the 
Soviet Government must be as short of man-power for 
industry and rehabilitation as the British, and it may be 
assumed that it would prefer to cut down the Army below 
its present strength if it judged the moment to be opportune. 
It will be of great interest to observe to what extent, if any, 
it does so in the near future ; in fact, there could be no better 
barometer of Russian intentions, and so of the prospects 
of continued world peace. It may be possible to argue 
that Britain and the United States have not been guiltless 
in the recent disputes, but few will allege that a breach of 
the peace is likely to be caused by either of them directly. 
But it should be borne in mind that Russian demobilisation 
is not seriously out of proportion with those of other 
countries, and that when there is talk of two hundred 
Russian divisions we should think rather in terms of 
British brigades, besides which there is reason to suppose 
that a large number of these miniature divisions are not 
on a war. footing. 

I am no better qualified to speak of Russian intentions 
in Germany or elsewhere than the next man. I can only 
base my assumptions on the relatively little that I do know 
and upon common sense. But so far as I can judge, there 
is no need to assume any deep-seated hostility on the part 
of Russia to her principal allies in the Second World War, 
certainly not any immediate hostile intentions. This view 
I would maintain in face of the recent Russian action in 
Germany, even though I consider our unfavourable reactions 
to it to be justified. From every point of view Russia 
stands in need of a long peace, and one cannot but suppose 
that the Soviet Government desires to give her what she 
requires, Yet if I were to be asked whether or not I saw 
danger in the present relations of these three great countries, 
I could only reply that I did see serious danger eventually. 
I would add that the latest Russian action in Germany 
had not improved the prospects. 
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THE ROYAL COMMAND FILM PERFORMANCE: 
HUGE BUT GOOD-TEMPERED CROWDS. 
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PART OF THE CHEERFUL CROWD | 
WHICH PACKED LEICESTER SQUARE { 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE ROYAL 
COMMAND FILM PERFORMANCE AT | 

THE EMPIRE THEATRE. , a 
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L PRINCESS MARGARET RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM Y uuu yuu una AUUNUAUUMMMAUA MURAL ATA RENEE UMATANANREENAEUPLUUMEUUMDRIDESDEGUREEEDUUUOMMROBULUAUUOUUULOMALDAUETEDNEULLAMMRMORERD RAEN TAT 
, JULIET MILLS, DAUGHTER OF JOHN MILLS, THE BRITISH \ \\ THE KING AND QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY PRINCESS , 
\,. FILM ACTOR, AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE. Z \.. ELIZABETH, ARRIVING IN THE FOYER OF THE THEATRE \ 


essai FOR THE PERFORMANCE. 
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‘\ THE QUEEN SHAKING HANDS WITH IVIEN LEIGH, 

* THE BRITISH FILM ACTRESS, DURING A PRESENTATION 
OF FILM PERSONALITIES TO THE ROYAL PARTY. 
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) PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT) AND PRINCESS MARGARET SHAKING HANDS WITH ‘) THE QUEEN, FOLLOWED BY THE KING, MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH A NARROW PATH 
i, MICHAEL POWELL, THE PRODUCER OF THE FILM “A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH IN THE DENSE CROWD OUTSIDE THE ENTRANCE OF THE EMPIRE THEATRE, 
Probably the biggest London crowd since VJ-Day—and equally good-tempered— 
thronged Leicester’ Square and its approaches on the evening of November |, when 


policemen keeping a clear route. There were several minor casualties—mostly cases 
of fainting and hysterics—and the King remarked to one official: “At times our 
car was almost on two wheels, instead of four." The crowd also saw many famous 


the King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, attended the Empire Theatre 
for the first Royal Command film performance. The crowds were so dense that the 
police controlling them had to link hands in a good-humoured struggle to keep a 
clear pathway for the royal party, who arrived in cars preceded by three mounted 


British and American stage and film stars, nearly 100 of whom took part in a stage 
spectacle after the showing of the British film “A Matter of Life and Death.” The 
proceeds of the performance were for the Cinematograph Trade Benevolent Fund. 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES; AND A 
BRITISH CAR RECORD IN BELGIUM. 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NATION: 
HEADLEY HEATH, BETWEEN LEATHERHEAD 
AND REIGATE, ONE OF THE FINEST UNSPOILT THE END OF A LONG STORY OF SALVAGE: THE BOW HALF OF THE HELENA 
TRACTS WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON, MODJESKA BEING TOWED TO DEAL, AFTER FORTY-EIGHT DAYS ON THE GOODWINS. 
NOW GIVEN TO THE NATIONAL TRUST In our last issue we showed a picture of the after half of the Helena Modjeska being salvaged 
BY MR. AND MRS. H. M. CROOKENDEN, from the Goodwins. On October 29, forty-eight days after the ship went aground, the fore- 
OF HEADLEY MANOR. half of the ship was also towed free and later taken to a point near Deal, where it was anchored 
not far from the previously salvaged stern half. The Helena Modjeska, it will be recalled, 
a 7000-ton U.S. ship, bound for Bremerhaven, went aground on September 12. 


THE KINGSTON BROOCH: A MAGNIFICENT KENTISH JEWEL OF THE 
SIXTH OR SEVENTH CENTURY A.D., NOW ON VIEW AT THE B.M. 

The celebrated Kingston brooch, a magnificent piece of Kentish jewellery 

if the sixth or seventh century A.D., is now on view in London. It has 

been lent to the British Museum by the City of Live: . as it cannot 

be exhibited at present in the City’s own museum, which was severely 

damaged during the war. The brooch was found in 1771 by the Rev. 

Bryan Faussett in a woman’s grave in the Jutish cemetery at Kingston, 

six miles south of Canterbury. It is of gold, liberally encrusted with 

garnets, lapis lazuli and shell, and enriched with gold filigree work. An 

»pportunity is thus provided of comparing the Kingston brooch with the 4 

Museum's fine collection of Kentish gold jewellery of the same period, and 

with the splendid jewellery ro e est Anglian ship-grave at Sutton THE BRITISH CAR WHICH BROKE THREE “H”-CLASS RECORDS—FOR MILE, FLYING KILOMETRE AND FIVE 
oe oH : KILOMETRES—AT OSTEND ON OCTOBER 30: LIEUT.-COLONEL A. T. G. GARDNER WITH HIS SPECIAL 741-C.C. M.G. 

HIS FASTEST RUN WAS AT 164°722 M.P.H., AND HIS MILE RECORD WAS I59°I5I M.P.H. 


eee 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE (CENTRE), FROM THE AIR AND FROM THE NORTH, THE L.C.Cc. HAVE A HUMBER BOAT OF AT LEAST 2000 YEARS AGO! ONE OF THE TWO REMARKABLE 
BEEN ASKED TO AGREE TO ITS EARLY REMOVAL IN ORDER TO HELP IN CARRYING OUT THE BOATS FOUND IN HUMBER MUD NEAR HULL AND NOW BEING EXCAVATED UNDER 
THAMES SOUTH BANK SCHEME. EXPERT SUPERVISION, UNIQUE IN STRUCTURE AND EXTREMELY INTERESTING. 
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THE HOME FLEET “IN ACTION”: BIG SHIPS ON THE AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
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NVUNAUUAANUNAUUMAUDEUA DUAAUULARERAUURNUUDANRDUUARRANANUDUURRURURDENNUUUUUENEUURETEUURRRERUUEUULANEUDUDTUNGUULTALUTENTRNERTENTLANUUUONNTENANUUTEDULANNNRON ON UONLLELNNLUNNALURANUUNARUUNNRREARONURUNLDANNUANNLVANUUUNERDURONNREANDANREDTLURONUONARUUARDUNGRRURTOR DONNA UUONUOLADNNADS 

\ THE 5770-TON CRUISER DIADEM AND THE 5450-TON CRUISER DIDO, FOLLOWED BY 

' THEIR ATTENDANT DESTROYERS, STEAMING. INTO PORTLAND ON NOVEMBER 2 ON 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE HOME FLEET’S AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 
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SMOKE-SCREEN BEING LAID BY THE 8000-TON CRUISER SUPERB, WHOSE 
" SUBMARINES 


eNun NANDA UN DONNANAUNDEADNONEE RENAE or even vannnnnnnats 


H.M.S. DIADEM (RIGHT) ON MANCEUVRES WITH THE 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP ‘ A 
KING GEORGE ¥., FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL SIR E. NEVILLE SYFRET. \ ({ RADAR, DURING THE MAN(CEUVRES, FORESTALLED SIX ‘ ATTACKING 


described as “‘ mainly elementary." The manceuvres took the Fleet round the 
north of Scotland and through the Irish Sea to Portland, and included individual 
exercises and combined attack and defence actions. Aircraft and submarines took 
part and the latest Radar equipment was successfully used for the location of 
invisible attacking forces behind cloud and beneath the surface. The exercises 
provided a thorough test of the latest methods of attack and defence. 


The autumn manceuvres of the Home Fleet, which took place in the area of the 
Hebrides and occupied four days, concluded on November 2, when the units con- 
cerned steamed into Portland, led by the battleship King George V., flying the 
flag of Admiral Sir E. Neville Syfret, Commander-in-Chief (whose portrait appears 
on p. 532). For many of the lower deck ratings this was their first experience 
of the Navy at sea, and for this reason the exercises were what Admiral Syfret 
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| PROPAGANDA OR FUTILE DESTRUCTION? 
‘ THE “SUITCASE” OUTRAGE IN JERUSALEM. 








\\ 
{ WHEN THE RAILWAY STATION WAS ATTACKED BY TERRORISTS WITH SUITCASE-BOMBS, 
\ 


\ THE SMOKE OF EXPLOSIONS HANGS OVER JERUSALEM: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON OCTOBER 30, (, 
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\ \ 
\\ THE SEARCH FOR TERRORISTS IN THE JEWISH QUARTER : SUSPECTS ; 
BUT \ 





\. A SENSELESS GESTURE OF DEFIANCE OF THE AUTHORITIES : THE DAMAGED RAILWAY ¢ 
, STATION WHERE A POLICE OFFICER WAS KILLED WHILE REMOVING THE BOMBS. \ 
i. 





ee 








“\\ FOUND NEAR THE JAFFA GATE WITH TWO WOUNDED PERSONS INSIDE: 





THE TAXI, 


s 
\ 
‘ STOLEN FROM A CAB RANK, USED BY THE TERRORISTS. \ 
\\ ny 
\ of, 








’ LINED UP WITH THEIR FACES TO THE WALL-~-AN UNDIGNIFIED 
\ 
NECESSARY PRECAUTION FOLLOWING THE EXPLOSIONS IN JERUSALEM. x 
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\ WHERE BRITISH SOLDIERS WERE KILLED OR BADLY BURNT: WRECKED 


A 
’ LORRIES ON THE SCENE OF THE AMBUSH ON THE MOUNT SCOPUS ROAD. \ 
ats 





On October 30 three men and a woman drove up in a taxi to the Jerusalem railway 
station and three of them carried suitcases into a waiting-room and then, when they 
drove off, opened fire on the station. A police patrol later found the car with two 
wounded persons inside and also a quantity of explosives and hand-grenades. Mean- 
while a police officer had removed one suitcase from the waiting-room and was | 





SEARCHING THE DEBRIS OF THE 
POLICE AND TROOPS AT THE SCENE OF THE 





WRECKED STATIONMASTER’S OFFICE FOR POSSIBLE VICTIMS: ( 
TERUSALEM EXPLOSION. \ 
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stooping to pick up the others when one exploded and he was killed. The third 
suitcase then exploded, damaging the stationmaster’s office and part cf the station. 
Police searched the Jewish quarter for terrorists, lining up men with their faces to 
the wall. Earlier a military convoy had been ambushed on the Mount Scopus 
road, one lorry being thrown into the valley by the explosion of a land-mine. 
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LINKS WITH THE PAST: RECENT fe ee ee 


DISCOVERIES AND EVENTS. hs yer ore 
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A RECENTLY-DISCOVERED ZINC CORRESPONDENCE-CONTAINER WITH “ WING 
WAR OF 1870: THESE CONTAINERS WERE THROWN INTO THE RIVER SEINE N 
THAT THE CURRENT WOULD CARRY THEM INTO THE BESIEGED CAPITAL. 


DURING THE 
IN THE HOPE 


PART OF AN UNDERGROUND BYZANTINE CISTERN RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
BENEATH THE COURTYARD OF THE CHURCH OF THE TOMB OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN, JERUSALEM, NEAR THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE,. 
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TWO PARIS POLICE INSPECTORS WHO EXPOSED A BIG-SCALE ART-FAKING SWINDLE, EXAMINING 
FORGED WORKS BEARING THE ALLEGED SIGNATURE OF UTRILLO. 


Paris police have made several arrests in connection with an art-faking swindle recently exposed. Forged 
paintings bearing such names as Utrillo, Picasso, Renoir and others have been produced for art dealers at 
a cost as low as £2 each and sold to unsuspecting collectors for as much as E400 each. Arrests already 
made include painters of 
the fakes and dealers who 
handled them. 





THE END OF A DREAM: THE RECENT DEMOLISHING OF A 224-FT. 175-TON AIRSHIP 
MOORING - MAST AT THE FORD AIRPORT AT DEARBORN, U.S.A., WATCHED BY 
HENRY FORD, WHO HAD ORDERED ITS CONSTRUCTION TWENTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 


THE SPIRE (CENTRE) OF CHRIST CHURCH, THE OXFORD CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGE WHICH HAS RECENTLY 
CELEBRATED THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDATION BY KING HENRY VIII. 


Th i the foundation on November 4, 1546, of Christ Church, Oxford, as a cathedral and college by Henry VIII. 
om eres on oak “The letters patent issued by that King were for “ the Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford es 
of the Foundation of King Henry the Eighth,” and the result has been a fusion of Cathedral Chapter and University College, TOM TOWER, A FAMOUS FEATURE OF CHRIST CHURCH, DESIGNE! 
which through the centuries has become one of Oxford’s most famous institutions. In the last 200 years alone, Christ Church BY WREN AND WNOUSING THE BELL GREAT Tom. 

has contributed to the government of Britain and the Empire eleven Prime Ministers and eleven Viceroys of India 
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ROMAN REMAINS UNCOVERED BY BOMBS. BRITISH EMBASSY BOMB OUTRAGE IN ROME. 


\ At 2.30 a.m. on the morning of October 31 a severe explosion extensively damaged the central portion 
of the British Embassy in Rome. No members of the staff suffered, but an Italian civilian passer-by 

was critically injured by débris. The building itself was widely shattered and, it is reported, may 

\ require total reconstruction. It is stated that immediately before the explosion two suitcases were 
| left against the main door, slightly barricaded and labelled “ Attenzione—miny”” (sic). Signor Nenni, 
\ the Italian Foreign Minister, has expressed his deepest regrets, ani Italian indignation has been 
widely shown. Suspicion has fallen on Jewish aliens temporarily resident in Italy, partly as a result 

of the word “ miny” in the warning notice. This word is stated to be the Jewish word for “‘ mines,” 

whereas an Italian would have written “mine.” A number of people were detained during the 
week-end and one of the men in custody is, according to the Italian radio, a fair-haired Polish Jew. 


WHERE ALLIED BOMBING UNCOVERBD ROMAN REMAINS: SEMI-CIRCULAR’ STEPS 
AT THE BARBERINI PALACE AT PALESTRINA, THE ANCIENT PRA NESTE, NEAR ROME. 


THE RESULT OF A “ SUITCASE-BOMB” OUTRAGE: AN EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE BRITISit! 
EMBASSY IN ROME, SHOWING THE EXTENSIVE DAMAGE FROM EXPLOSIVES. 


aad 


AMPHITHEATRE OF STEPS AND A WELL-HEAD, BESIDE THE BARBERINI PALACE; 
ONCE PART OF THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF FORTUNE AT PR-ENESTE. 


WHERE ARCHAOLOGICAL EXPERTS ARE CONTINUING THE DISCOVERIES LAID KARE 
HY ALLIED BOMBS ! ROMAN COLUMNS DISCOVERED AMONG THE RUINS OF PALESTRINA. 


As has’ happened, for example, in the City of London; bombing has sometimes paved the way 

for the archwologist; and the severe Allied bombing of Palestrina, the ancient Preeneste, some 

24 miles south of Rome, has laid bare much of the ancient Sanctuary of Fortune, on top of 

which the town and the Barberini Palace were built. Praeneste, one of the oldest towns in Italy, 

was the site of a great oracle, the Sanctuary of Fortune, and the “ Pranestine lots” are men- 

tioned, for example, by Cicero, It later became a favourite summer resort for Rome. In mediaval 

times it was a bone of contention between the Popes and the Colonna family and in 1630 became 

the property of the Barberinis, whose Palace is on the site of the old Sanctuary. The composer 

Palestrina was born here in 1524. The Italian authorities have now decided to clear the entire THE ENTRANCE HALL OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN ROME, SHOWIN "Ts 
site of the Sanctuary and work is being carried out under the direction of experts. OF EXPLOSIVES LEFT IN TWo quesesnm mn 3 aici iae seed bc ee ta Sp rs 
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OCEAN GIANTS OF WAR AND PEACE; AND A NOVEL SHIP-PIVOTING SYSTEM. 
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THE 45,000-TON U.S. BATTLESHIP MISSOURI, IN WHICH THE JAPANESE SURRENDER TERMS WERE SIGNED, AND THE 83,000-TON LINER QUEEN ELIZABETH, FAMOUS WARTIME 
TROOP-CARRIER, LYING TOGETHER 


IN NEW YORK HARBOUR ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH'S MAIDEN VOYAGE AS A LUXURY LINER. 


it ine 


“OPERATION PINWHEEL": THE 45,000-TON U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER MIDWAY BEING TURNED TO PORT BY HER OWN AIRCRAFT, WHOSE COMBINED PROPELLER-FORCE, 
USED ON THE CATHERINE-WHEEL PRINCIPLE—BUT WITH “ 
First used as an emergency war measure in Guam Harbour in June 1945, the system 


PULL "' SUBSTITUTED FOR “PUSH ’—IS ABLE TO PIVOT THE SHIP ON HER OWN AXIS. 
at 
now known as “ Operation Pinwheel is becoming standard procedure for manceuvring 


aircraft-carriers in confined spaces—with or without the help of tugs. 


opposite “ corners" 
The turning 
force is provided by the propeller-pul! of ranks of aircraft secured to the flight-deck 


of the ship, each rank exerting a forward pull in the 
direction in which the aircraft are facing. Ranks facing in the same direction at 
both ends of the flight-deck would be used to move the carrier through the water 
crabwise—say, up to or away from a quay. 
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FROM COVENT GA 
BUTLIN’S CAMPS: ITA 
OPERA AT SKE 


(ABOVE) THE C.M.R. SAN CAR 
“LA BOHBRME”, (LEFT) THE SKE 
AND (RIGHT) IN THE FOYE DUR 


ONE of the most interesting and ctrious by 
been the great growth in popularity of 
Strange turn, the Brigadier commanding t 
President of the Controlling Committee of th 
home of Grand Opera in Naples; the Army ar 
technicians co-operated to the full, and the 
Mediterranean Forces San Carlo Opera Compan 
the beginning of September this company 
singing to packed houses n Covent Carden. B 
an even wider audience. The entire producti 
Bohéme,"" ‘‘ The Barber of Seville," “ Ca 
“| Pagliacci '’ were engaged to appear in th 
Camps. For the first week, casts, orchestras, 
the Filey Camp and played to crowded audie 
Room (illustrations of which appeared in our 
the following week they travelled to Skegness, an 
Theatre there that our Special Artist, Captain Br 
and sketched the huge audience which enjoye 
the performance of “ La Bohéme.’’ The com 
Garden on November 4, when they were joined 
a portrait of whom 4ppears.on 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, Cartan Br 
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ENT GARDEN TO 
PS: ITALIAN GRAND 
AT SKEGNESS. 


PF. SA CARLO COMPANY IN 
FT> THE SKEGNESS THEATRE, 
| FOY DURING AN INTERVAL. 


ing and ctrious by-products of the war has 
in popularity of Grand Opera, when, by a 
r commanding the Naples Area became 

Committee of the San Carlo Theatre, the 
aples ; the Army and the Italian artists and 
the full, and the now well-known Central 
arlo Opera Company came into being. Since 
r this company has been in London and 
ovent Garden. But now they have reached 
he entire productions of four operas—‘‘ La 
of Seville,"” “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
d to appear in the popular Butlin Holiday 
casts, orchestras, scenery and all moved to 
to crowded audiences in the Viennese Ball 

appeared in our issue of August 10). In 


lled to Skegness, and it was in the huge Camp hy alee hes. . ; tS a A a © co sain ng , ' EA 
1 Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, witnessed Pe; Ses aE “ ry Jee PO Aen , KECNESS (a4 
ence which enjoyed and heartily applauded : BUTLN Bye Me we: Feee Ss Pry Aviad" ¥ ‘2 ; opti s 


héme."' The company returned to Covent : aii. vine oe L: 
they wore jolned bi the aedé tenes, Glall BACKAN GE ENTHUSTASTIC MUSICAL. cRrigisms.o Be a , 


whom appears.on page 532. — a —— 


at Artist, Captain Bryan ve Gringav. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS FROM ABROAD IN PICTURES. 


A TARGET FOR OUR BOMBERS IS FINALLY DEMOLISHED BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS: 
OF THE GREAT GERMAN U-BOAT PENS AT KIEL, IN RUINS. 


yeas 4: 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEN WHO TURNED THE TIDE AT ALAMEIN: THE COMMEMORATIVE 
SERVICE IN THE CEMETERY, WHERE OVER 7009 MEN ARE BURIED. 
The anniversary of the Battle of El Alamein (October 23, 1942) was commemorated by a service in 
the cemetery on the battlefield, where over 7000 men are buried. The service was conducted by a 
chaplain of the 4th Indian Division and was attended by the British Consul-General, members of the 


British Legion and 1000 troops. The cemetery is in the charge of an old soldier with twenty-four 
years’ service with the War Graves Commission. 


woe 


UNSETTLED INDIA! PANIC*STRICKEN REFUGEES FROM A VILLAGE IN EAST BENGAL MAKING THEIR THEIR HOMES BURNT DOWN BY RIOTERS, 


ESCAPE BY BOAT FROM THE DISTURBED AREA. 


The swearing-in of four nominees of the Muslim League as members of the Indian Government has in 
no way lessened the tension in many parts of India, where communal clashes have been frequent. 
Hooliganism and stabbing affrays in Calcutta and Bombay have continued, though an improvement 
in the Noakhali and Tipperah districts of east Bengal has been reported. At the moment troops, 
including British soldiers of The Worcestershire Regiment, are restoring order and dealing with the 


THE LAST 


SHOWING THE COMPLETENESS OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN U-BOAT PENS: 

A VIEW AT KIEL, WHERE BRITISH SAPPERS HAVE CARRIED OUT DEMOLITIONS. 
During the late war the German U-boat pens at Kiel sometimes formed the target for our bombers. The 
work which they started has now been completed by the Royal Engineers, who were given the task of 
demolishing the enormously thick concrete under which the U-boats sheltered. The completeness of the 
destruction, shown in these photographs, is a tribute to the skill of the sappers responsible, whe have 
ensured that the pens shall never be used again. 


I ge“ resepaen ep 


Wig, n 


CROWDED WITH ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS AND IN DANGER OF CAPSIZING: THE SEVENTY 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD SAN DIMITRIO IN HAIFA HARBOUR, 


The seventy-five-year-old ship San Dimitrio, of 700 tons, was intercepted off Cyprus by the 

Royal Navy and brought into Haifa Harbour on November 1. The ship was crowded with 

1200 Jews seeking illegal entry into Palestine, and had a_ severe list to port. On arrival at 

Haifa these illegal immigrants were transferred to the Empire Heywood and Ocean Vigour, 
each of some 7000 tons, which sailed almost immediately for Cyprus. 


THESE WOMEN AND CHILDREN WAIT 
FOR A BOAT TO TAKE THEM FROM THE AREA, WHERE MOB-RULE REIGNED. 


hundreds of starving refugees who fled from their villages either through fear of what might happen 
or because they had, in fact, been turned out by rioters ani their homes burnt. The Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, recently toured the district, and on November 3 a joint statement was issued by two $n 
leaders and two Muslim League leaders, members of the Interim Government, calling upon the Indian 
people to abstain from violence and return to peace. 
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COOKED, FROZEN—AND EATEN YEARS LATER: READY-TO-SERVE 





A READY-COOKED 
MEAL WHICH WILL 
KEEP FRESH INDE- 
FINITELY: (LEFT) 
FROZEN TOURNEDOS, 
WITH SAUCE, FOR 
TWO; POTATOES FOR 
FOUR, AND (RIGHT) 
A SOLID BLOCK OF 
FROZEN BEANS FOR 
FOUR, 





UNLOADING TOURNEDOS AND FRENCH BEANS IN THE FREEZING CHAMBER: A PORTER, 
IN AN AIRMAN’S SUIT, WORKING IN A TEMPERATURE BELOW FREEZING-POINT. 


























SERVING THE FOOD ABOARD AN AIR-LINER— THESE MEALS REQUIRE ONLY 
45 MJNUTES HEATING TO PREPARE THEM FOR THE TABLE. 


Ri practice of freezing raw foodstuffs in order to preserve them over A MEAL COOKED PERHAPS A YEAR PREVIOUSLY BUT, WHEN HEATED, STILL FRESH, AND READY 
a long period of time is well known to every housewife and, during TO SERVE—PASSENGERS LUNCHING ABOARD A BRITISH AIR-LINER. 


the late war, dehydrated foods also found their place on the menu. 


Now an invention has been revealed in connection with the preparation and serving is not far distant when the housewife will be able to take home a ready-cooked meal 


of food which may, in the future, halve the time spent in the kitchen. During the in a carton, which will be indistinguishable from one prepared and cooked in her 
war a new method of freezing ready-cooked meals was devised and perfected by own kitchen. A _ service is already in operation for air-liners, and British South 
a well-known firm of caterers. By their method cooked food can now be kept American Airways now send their food to this firm to be cooked, processed and 
indefinitely and yet when heated is ready to serve within forty-five minutes. The time | then delivered as required to aircraft on the regular Transatlantic service. 
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‘<<00. |... Saggy) HOW TO FURNISH THE MODERN HOME FROM “BITS|A 


Stemee)| “KNOCK-DOWN” FURNITURE WHICH PACKS FLAT/A 
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j, 1. THE SIMPLEST COMBINATION OF ‘‘ KNOCK-DOWN ” 
( FURNITURE UNITS: A TABLE OF PRACTICAL CON- 
No 
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STRUCTION WHICH CAN BE EASILY ASSEMBLED. 
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, 3. THE TABLE-LEGS FITTED WITH A CABINET 
yf TOP—THE SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION BEING 
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Herren oH rete eee 
2. THE SAME TABLE-LEGS WITH A DIFFERENT TYPE 
OF TOP, FITTED WITH TWO DRAWERS-—A CHANGE 

WHICH TAKES ONLY A FEW MINUTES. 
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N exhibition entitled ‘‘ A Modern Swedish Home ” 
was due to open at the Building Centre, 9, Conduit 
Street, London, on November 8 and will remain open 
for three weeks. A feature of this exhibition and one 
that should appeal particularly to the householder is 
the “ knock-down "’ furniture invented by the Swedish 
architect-designer, M. Elias Svedberg, and illustrated on 
these pages. One of the most important problems of 
to-day in Sweden, as in this country, is the housing 
question and shortage of furnishings. It is this short- 
age which necessitates economic and rational methods 
of manufacture and a simplified way of -distribution 
owing to transport difficulties. M. Elias Svedberg solves 
the problem by providing a few simple units which 
can be brought together in a number of different com- 
binations and yet so simple in construction they can be 
delivered in packing-cases to the purchaser, who only 
requires a screw-driver and a little common sense to be 
(Continued opposite. 
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, 7 A TYPICAL ROOM WITH “ KNOCK-DOWN ”* FURNITURE ; aisnioae sevenverveneeesten soveesnonveenevoesesenssesnseenensteesetaeeys1soe 

(’ AND (INSET) HOW THE UNITS ARRIVE AT THE HOUSE— { 8. THE CABINET-TOP UNIT AS A SIDEBOARD WITH 

y PACKED FLAT AND READY FOR ASSEMBLING, | SHORT LEGS—LATER THE WRITING-TABLE MAY BE ADDED, 
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It, A THREE-UNIT ASSEMBLY; THE DRAWERS SHOWN 12. SHOWING HOW THE FURNITURE MAY BE BUILT : 13. A FOUR-UNIT ASSEMBLY PROVIDING EXTRA 
IN FIG. 2 COMBINED WITH THE CABINET TOP OF ‘4, / UP AS CIRCUMSTANCES ALLOW: THE SIDEBOARD OF { j/ CUPBOARD-SPACE AND TWO DRAWERS—A VARIATION 
FIG. 3 AND FITTED WITH SHORT LEGS ‘ . FIG. 8 WITH A SIMILAR UNIT ADDED. , f OF FIG. II. 
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“BITSJAND PIECES” ASSEMBLED WITH A SCREW-DRIVER: ae 
FLATJAND PROVIDES A NUMBER OF. COMBINATIONS. | WAN. 
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6. THE WRITING-TABLE AND CABINET TOP COMBINED } 


i AND .FITTED WITH SHORT LEGS TO PROVIDE A \ 
VARIATION TO THE PIECE IN FIG. 5. 
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\. 4. THREE UNITS IN COMBINATION TO FORM 
‘ CABINET WITH DRAWERS; THE WHOLE BEING \ 
ASSEMBLED WITH A SCREW- DRIVER ON DELIVERY 
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5. A WRITING-DESK FITTED ON THE TABLE-LEGS 
UNIT; THE GRAINING OF THE WOOD RELIEVING THE 
rata! bo ITs E aevtenesets LINES. 


Continued.) 
able to assemble them himself. If the owner should 


later change his residence, the furniture can be taken 
to pieces, packed compactly in cases, and reassembled 
in a few minutes in the new home. It is sturdy enough 
to stand up to the roughest use by children, and many 
of the parts are interchangeable. The exhibition is 
being held under the auspices of the Building Centre, 
of which Sir Giles Scott is chairman, with the support 
of the Design and Industries Association and the Council 
of Industrial Design, and has been arranged in coilabora- 
tion with the Nordiska Kompaniet of Stockholm. It 
includes a series of three rooms—a nursery, living-room 
and bedroom—furnished with typical examples of this 
new “ knock-down” furniture, modern textiles, glass 
and pottery. The textiles include a washable upholstery 
fabric made from spun glass in white, and another 
made from milk, also in white. 
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AN EASY-CHAIR WITH THE SAME ARM- AND 16. AN OLD FAVOURITE IN MODERN FORM: THE 


14. A  WING-ARMCHAIR OF SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 15. 
/ WHICH CAN BE ASSEMBLED IN THE HOME WITH A ) LEG-UNITS AS IN FIG. 14 AND INTERLACED COLOURED COMFORTABLE WING-ARMCHAIR OF FIG. 14 FITTED WITH 
WEBBING AS UPHOLSTER * ROCKERS.” r, 


4, SCREW-DRIVER. 
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HOSE who have travelled to Bermuda will remember 
the days at sea during which there is no sight of land, 
of birds, or even of a ship to break the monotony of the 
vast ocean, and how the most trivial thing will catch the 
eye and excite interest. Soon after passing the Azores 
occasional fragments of bright yellow weed may be sighted 
floating on the surface, at first very few and very far 
between, but increasing in frequency until bits of weed are 
always in view in long trails or in patches small or great. 
It is not until the ship is well within the limits of the 
Sargasso Sea that the weed is really abundant, and the 
first flving-fish shoots from the bow wave and skims perhaps 
nearly out of sight before it plops again into the water. 
On a dead calm sea some fish make a clear trail with the 
tail-fin, for they seem to propel themselves like speed-boats 
with the screw in the water and 
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AN OCEAN PUZZLE—THE GULF-WEED. 


By ROBERT GURNEY, D.Sc. 


Bermuda as very abundant, yet the total amount is in 
fact very much less than the total estimated quantity of 
floating microscopic plants in northern seas. In the Channel 
the annual production of these plants amounts to about 
5000 tons per square mile. Round Bermuda the weed is 
met with in large patches or in long narrow drifts in the 
direction of the wind, but the patches are composed of 
multitudes of detached pieces, and are never so dense as 
to obstruct even a small motor-boat. Stories of ships 
ploughing a way through a thickly-packed mass of weed 
are entirely without foundation, 

The weed belongs to a genus of alge allied to the bladder- 
wrack (Fucus) of our coasts. There are about 230 species, 
most of them in the Pacific, but at least six grow round 
the Caribbean Sea. In the floating weed Winge, in 1923, 














makes no mistake and does not fasten on the herring! 
In the case of these hydroids, Burkenroad suggests that the 
choice may be determined by relative rate of growth. 
The dominant hydroids rarely reproduce sexually and, 
if they are to maintain themselves, they must spread over the 
new growth of the weed or be lost by the breaking away and 
sinking of the older parts. The various forms of weed differ 
in their rate of growth, and it may well be that, for example, 
only the most rapidly spreading hydroid can maintain itself 
on the most vigorously gro-ving forms of Sargassum. 
Other fixed animals are the barnacle, Lepas pectinata, and 
the polyzoan, Membranipora. The latter is nearly always 
present, making conspicuous white patches on berries and 
leaves, and its limy covering tends to weigh down the older 
parts of the plants and to sink them to their death. 
Among the unfixed animals 
* are several species of crustacea, 
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The Gulf-weed is still one 
of the puzzles of the ocean. THE 


Whence comes this great mass » SARGASSO SEA 
English Miles 


of floating weed, and why is 
it aggregated in this part of 





the Atlantic ? It has attracted o S00 
attention since the days of 
Columbus, who recorded its 
appearance in his log, and it 
is no wonder that it was a 
source of anxiety to early 
navigators, for weed of this 
kind normally grows on rocky 
coasts, and those who first saw 
it floating thought it grew 
close at hand, and feared to 
strike a reef. Even Hum- 
boldt, in 1814, thought that 
there was a “ Fucus-bank” 
in about latitude 26°, reaching 
more than half-way across the 
Atlantic and sending an arm 
north beyond the Azores, 
It was the soundings of the 
Challenger expedition in 1872 
which finally disposed of the 
possibility of the existence of 
such a bank, but it did not 
throw much light on the origin 
of the Sargasso weed. Its 
distribution was established 
in 1892 by Kriimmel, whose 
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and all are coloured to match 
the weed. One shrimp, Hippo- 
lyte acuminata, has colourless 
bands so that the animal 
seems to be divided into two, 
and each half looks like a 
Sargassum berry. The little 
crab, Planes minutus, varies 
very much in colour. Some 
specimens are simply yellow 
with a few dark markings, but 
many have white patches which 
look like the patches of 
Membranipora on the weed. 
The mouse-fish (A ntennarius 
marmoratus) is allied to the 
angler-fishes, and is common in 
the weed. The naturalists of 
the Challenger expedition found 
matted balls of weed containing 
fish eggs, and supposed they 
were the eggs of the mouse-fish, 
but the Danish Oceanographical 
Expedition proved this to be an 
error. The eggs are those of a 






























map is here reproduced. It 








af Cabe {- flying-fish, and Dr. Beebe has 

ann <2 eeiige a “© Sy, given an interesting account of 

cig eee — 1s oe erde his discovery of the early young 

_ REE MORIN, RR TE Se iy oe (in ‘““Nonsuch, Land of Water’’). 
Se soe When first hatched they are 

Coastal distribution of rooted Direction of Fal more or less inert, and look 

Ry Sargassum, (5 species). currents exactly like the detached 
1 “ro? Tso? berries of Sargassum. When 








was then known that several 


species of Sargassum grow FIG. I. THE SARGASSO SEA: 


on rocks round the Caribbean 
Sea, and it was concluded 
that all the floating weed was derived from this source, 
torn away by storms and floated out on the Atlantic by 
the Gulf-Stream. This stream sends out an easterly branch 
right across the Atlantic, which bends south along the 


described eight different forms, but, despairing of 

a decision upon their specific status, gave them 

numbers instead of names. Parr (1939), as a 

result of most exhaustive study, confirms the 
existence of about ten recognisable “ forms,” 
but includes all within two species, 
Sargassum natans and S. fluitans, while 
admitting that even these two may not 
really be distinct. Actually, only two of 
the forms are really abundant. As the 
floating plants never have the reproductive 
organs upon which the fixed species are 
mainly founded, it is impossible to identify 
any of the floating forms with any of these 
fixed species. The theory that the floating 
weed has a short life and is constantly 
being replenished from the’ rooted supply in 
the Caribbean Sea is now finally disproved, 
and it is certain that the whole mass is a 
community which, originally derived from 
uprooted plants, has been circulating and 
reproducing itself vegetatively for untold 
ages under the peculiar conditions of the 
huge Atlantic eddy. 

A considerable number of animals is 
associated with the Gulf-weed; some are 
fixed to it, some creep about in it but do 
not normally leave it, while a few are only 
occasipnal visitors. Among the fixed animals 
the ee interesting are the hydroid polyps, 
of which several species are known to grow 
on floating Sargassum, the commonest being 
species of Campanularia or Clytia and 





FIG, 2. DISTRIBUTED OVER AN AREA OF TWO MILLION SQUARE 
MILES: A SMALL PIECE OF GULF-WEED, SARGASSUM NATANS, AND 


ITS FAUNA, 





Plumularia or Aglaophenia, Curiously 
enough, although we find it hard to separate 
species of floating Sargassum, the hydroids 
have no difficulty, and the commonest form 
of S. natans is generally associated with a 
species of Campanularia (see Fig. 2), while 


FIG, 


A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE VAST AREA IN WHICH THE GULF-WEED IS FOUND 
AND ITS RELATIVE FREQUENCY.—-(AFTER KRUMMEL ; WITH MODIFICATIONS.) 





THE LEGENDS OF THE 


they become active theydevelop 
most beautiful colouring, which 
is also more or less protective, 
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ANOTHER FORM OF THE GULF-WEED FROM WHICH AROSE 


“ 


IMPENETRABLE " SARGASSO SEA: SARGASSUM 
FLUITANS WITH ITS ACCOMPANYING FAUNA, 


The drawing shows: (A) Sargassum crab ; (B) Mouse-fish ; (C) Leander tenuicornis ; the form of S. flwitans, known as No. IIL, Our drawing shows: (A) Sargassum crab, Planes minutus ; (B) Mouse-fish, Anten- 


(D) Hippolyte acuminata ; © A hydroid, Campanularia sp.; (F) One polyp of 
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African coast to join the south equatorial current, and 
flows westwards again into the Caribbean Sea and along 
the north coast of the Antilles, So a vast eddy circles round 
an area of comparative calm which is the Sargasso Sea, and it 
is within this central area that the drifting weed accumulates 

The Gulf-weed is estimated to be distributed over an 
area of 2,000,000 square miles, and to amount to some 
millions of tons. Although such figures seem very impressive, 
and the weed itself strikes the observer in the waters round 


(Fig. 3). There are other species of hydroids 
which are less specific in their choice and much less common, 
Why the common ones should be so generally associated 
with particular forms of Sargassum is quite unknown, 
and such preferences are among the many unaccountable 
facts of nature! An extreme example is that of a crustacean 
parasite of the sprat, which fastens only upon the eye of 
the fish. Sprats and young herrings are so much alike 
that only an expert can tell them apart, but when, as may 
happen, both species live in the same waters, the parasite 


( : narius marmoratus ; three species of shri ; icornis ; 
is always overgrown with Aglaophenia (D) Mippolyte acuminata ; Fr iw ° mp or prawn; (C) Leander ienuicornis: 


Latreutes fucorum; (F) A hydroid, Aglaophenia sp. 


The animals which make up the fauna of the Gulf-weed 
have undoubtedly been derived from the shore, whence the 
weed jtself originally came; but the association is one 
which has lasted so long that it is definitely a “* Sargassum 
fauna,” and some of the species cannot exist apart from 
the weed, It is worth noting that, although masses of the 
weed are cast ashore at Bermuda, I never found any 
Sargassum shrimps apart from it, except one individual of 
Latreutes fucorum which was taken in Zostera. 
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THE “ELECTRONIC BRAIN”; WITH 18,000 VALVES 
TO HELP IN SOLVING “IMPOSSIBLE” PROBLEMS. 
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ENGINEER OPERATING ONE OF THE THIRTY-SIX UNITS OF THE 


| i $ POSING THE PROBLEM TO THE MACHIN AN ENIAC RESEARCH 
30-TON ELECTRONIC COMPUTER. 


“) READY TO SOLVE A COMPLEX MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM THE CREW OF ENIAC 
PY (ELECTRONIC NUMERICAL INTEGRATOR AND COMPUTER) AT PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 
AT ‘“‘ ACTION STATIONS. 
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THE ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM EMERGING FROM THE MACHINE IN THE FORM OF A 
DEVICE WHICH PUNCHES HOLES IN CARDS, TO BE TRANSLATED AS SHOWN BELOW. 
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THE ELECTRONIC BRAIN WHICH SUPPLIES THE ANSWERS: SOME 4,000 OF THE TOTAL 
18,000 VALVES WHICH GO TO MAKE UP THE ELECTRONIC COMPUTER. 


Weanevnecnancene woncavennnt oesuenanennnny 


N a speech at the anniversary dinner of the British Institution of Radio Engineers 

on October 31, Admiral Lord Mountbatten, the president, stated that the stage 
was now set for “the most Wellsian development of all'’—an electronic brain. 
He then referred to the Electronic numeral integrator and computer as being one 
such machine. In 1943 the U.S. Army Ordnance Department, in an effort to 
break the bottle-neck in ballistic research, enlisted the assistance of the Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering at the University of Pennsylvania, with the result 
that the engineers, Mr. Eckert and Mr. Mauchly, produced ENIAC, the Electronic . eee pa ee 
Numeral Integrator and Computer. This machine, which weighs 30 tons, is a giant : : 
of the utmost electronic precision and contains close on 18,000 valves in its THE WRITTEN ANSWER TO THE GIVEN PROBLEM FINALLY DELIVERED BY A TABULATING » 
mechanism. Designed to solve problems which would previously have been called MACHINE WHICH SUMS UP THE RESULT AS GIVEN BY THE PUNCHED CARDS: A PRACTICAL \ 
‘impossible " because of the time necessary to work them out—such as the lengthy WAY OF DEALING WITH THE “IMPOSSIBLE PROBLEMS OF BALLISTICS. j 
and complicated firing and bombing tables for ordnance equipment—the machine eee 

is now available to serve equally complex peacetime problems. 
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a 0 . rr | PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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DR. ANTONIA BRICO. \ ¥ ‘ 
Famous American conductor due to make her London i. net 
début on Nov. 14, when 7 will a oe —— 1 \ . JOHN A. ER. 
Philharmortic Orchestra. ad the unique honour for a Posthumous! % 
y sdiiiaes t he George Cross, Was late Assistant Attorney 
Se bate bate heaton aoe “Described {i } General, Hong Kong. Held in a civilian internment camp by the 
ogy oF ge tate nde tor of fire and r Japanese, he immediately organised escape plans and a clandestine 
; © us a8 & conductor Of fire ai ame.’ wireless service. Finally he was arrested and subjected to 
cc 5 oe », prolonged and severe torture, but steadfastly refused to 
4 = \ utter one word that could help the Japanese ge aa eg 
or bring punishment to others. He was execu 
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srunrannenenneRRimRineUteEnNEROteeERNNeRIRRNENENENNERENEnENNmmmnnNt El eaneceareceeenevccessaneeienngataaanaaaaammmttaniatantllteninn/crninananeunieninnnten y ma 
MISS JOAN BAMFORD FLETCHER. \ MR. GEORGE WALKER THOMSON. \ fy THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE HOME FLEET ADMIRAL \ 
Elected —. of the T.U.C. for the coming year | SIR E. NEVILLE SYFRET. \ 

\ 


a 


Awarded the M.B.E. for services to the Forces in the Far East. A 
at the recen held at Brighton. Born in Flying the flag of Admiral Sir E. Neville Syfret, Commander-in-Chief, the 
Glasgow in in 1883 883, has been a member of the General | battleship King George V. led units of the Home Fleet which steamed into | 
Council, T.U.C., since 1935. _ Editor of the Draughts- \ Portland on November 2. Admiral Syfret commanded Force “H” \ 
man, President of the National Federation of \ Command, 1941-43, and was Vice-Chief of Naval Staff from 1943 until his \ 
\ Professional Workers since 1937. \ appointment as C.-in-C., Home Fleet, in 1945. \ 
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member of the Women’s Transport Service (F.A.N.Y.), she personally 
supervised the evacuation of 2000 internees from the Angkinang Camp, 
Padang, Sumatra, in face of constant opposition from Indonesians. She 
used Japanese soldiers to -—_ the convoys, and the Japanese officer was 
80 parcial by her courage that he presented her with his family sword. 
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THE INDIAN INTERIM GOVERNMENT : MEMBERS OF THE CABINET WITH THE NEWLY SWORN-IN 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE AT THE VICEROY’S HOUSE, NEW: DELHI. 


Pn. representatives of the em en League, ‘eront wae ee ee tat y= = peas 

aan sae ernment, were sworn in on October 26. mt row (1. to r. ar Baldev Sing’ r. John Matthai 

AMERICAN GSULPEOR, HERBERT NASELUNS, AT WORK ON TUR MOU. \ Indian ey et _ Cc. Raj ft than (Must) Pandit Nehru (President of the In -_ National 
an 


! agopalachari 
The American sculptor Merbert Maseltine is now completing an an equestrian statue, \ nd Leader of the owes ; Atanas Nes Muslim) ; Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (Congress Hindu); Mr. 
Mm. im); Mr. C. H. Bhaba (Parsee). Back row (I. to r.): 


one-fifth larger than life, of Field Marshal Si Tonn Dill, former senior British weer t 1. cob ES (Muslim) ; Mr. 
sentative of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, who died in Washing Nir, Jagjivan Ram ( aiuled Castes Somber} Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan (Muslim); Dr. eons 
in November 1944, Statue, an American gift, is to be erected over Sir John Bill's s Prasad (Congress Hindu) ; hy oy the Indian Cabinet, dom (Muslim). Jogendra Nath = (Muslim), also included 


crave ¢ at t Arlington National Cemetery, U.S.A. \ does. amt eppear in our photogra 
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A panovs ITALIAN TENOR in “LONDON : SIGNOR | {| M. TEITGEN SEALING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE f ‘ston BY HOSTILE TRIORSMEN: PANDIT NewRU (LEFT) 
BENTAMINO GIGLI WITH HIS DAUGHTER, RINA,. |} POURTH REPUBLIC WITH THE GREAT SEAL OF FRANCE, \ AND KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN WITH THE MISSILES. 
|} M. Henri Teitgen, Minister of Justice, who has the alternative tithe | | Pandit Nehru, leader of the Indian Interim Government, and Khan 
of “Garde des Sceaux”™ (Keeper of the Seals), on October 30 |) Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the Frontier Province Congress Party leader, | 
affixed the Great Seal of France to the text of the new Constitution, | were stoned by hostile Muslim demonstrators ust outside Malakand \ 
= Bohame.’ : voted by the Assembly on tember 29, approved by the nation \ Fort on tober 20 during » goodwill tour of the tribal areas of the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana ” and ay on October 13, and which iy became law on h Oc 28. North:Weat Provines, Two of the stones landed in their 
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MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN PAINTING: 
FINE PICTURES FROM A BOND STREET GALLERY. 


URING November 
and December 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew and 
Sons, Ltd., are exhibit- 
ing at their galleries at 
43, Old Bond Street, 
W.1, ‘ Thirty-Five Mas- 
terpieces of European 
Painting.”” These pic- 
tures have been acquired 
by the firm during the 
last few years, and many 
of them, owing to war 
conditions, have not pre- 
viously been seen by the 
general public. About 
two-thirds of them have 
been generously lent by 
their present owners for 
this exhibition, the pro- 
ceeds of which are in aid 
of the Soldiers’, Sailors’, 
and Airmen’s Families 
Association. Here we 
reproduce seven of the 
pictures on view. 


(Above, left.) (Above, right.) 
“SHIPPING IN A “TWO GENTLEMEN 
ON HORSEBACK "’ ; 
BY AELBERT CUYP 

(1620-91). 
(Panel, 193 by 27} in.). (Panel, 284 by 234 in.) 


‘‘A BOY WITH A BIRDCAGE'"’; BY CASPAR NETSCHER 
(1639-84). (Panel, 84 by 7 in.) 
“A BOY WITH A VIOLIN”; 


BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666). 


‘Connen, oo ly Os On “CHRIST IN THE GARDEN" ; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 


(1606-69). (Panel, 21} by 14 in.) 


“THE TOILET’; BY GABRIEL METSU (1630-67). (Panel, 25} by 222 in.) “CONVERSATION PIECE"; BY FRANZ VAN MIERIS (1635-81). (Copper, 13) by 15 in.) 
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AS IT WAS IN MEDIEVAL TIMES: THE GLORY OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


Reconstructen ~~ Drawincs sy A. E. Henperson, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., R.B.A. 


‘ane proposed 


restoration of 


a 


Fountains Abbey, the 
most important mon- 
astic ruin in England, 
by a group of pro- 
minent Roman 
Catholics, as a Bene- 
dictine monastery to 
commemorate 
Catholics killed in the 
war, has caused a 


oma ba mhin Ks it sale 


nation-wide contro- 


versy, and many 


photographs of the 
ruined abbey have 
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Press. We reproduce 
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on this page some 
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drawings by Arthur 
E. Henderson, F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., R.B.A., 
showing Fountains 
Abbey in its various 
aspects of pre-Re- 
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formation splendour. 


Fountains, ultimately 
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the richest Cistercian 
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abbey of the country, 
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was founded in 1132 


| 


4 \ 


MMSE oS 


by thirteen monks 


Ss 
~~ 


who were dissatisfied 
with the laxity at 


Yemmwnarg 


their Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Mary 
at York. In spite of 


the setback caused , Fat \ 
eotienas ‘oht a THE SANCTUARY AND CHOIR: THE ORIGINAL SHALLOW NORMAN SANCTUARY 
[Continued on right. WAS PULLED DOWN EARLY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY AND REPLACED BY 
THE EAST END OF THE SANCTUARY, SHOWING THE HIGH ALTAR AND A SECTION AN AISLED SANCTUARY FIVE BAYS IN LENGTH. 
OF THE “‘ CHAPEL OF THE NINE ALTARS” PROBABLY 
BUILT BETWEEN 1203 AND 1247. 


Continued.) 

by a disastrous fire 
in 1147, the monks 
pressed forward with 


-— 


“ 7% 4 ‘ their great work, 
, aia Geta which resulted in one 
of the finest Norman 
churches belonging to 
the Cistercian Order. 


Later the Norman 


f, 
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Ree o73 


oP 


Sanctuary was pulled 
down, and early in 
the thirteenth cen- 


ae 
. 


We tue eesesbusnas tees 


tury a Sanctuary 


ain, 


with aisles was de- 

signed of five bays 

in length, and at the 

ee Ve ; same time the tran- 

ee tn, \\. ff ey J - sept known as the 

a Ripe yi 2 Pk fers “Chapel of the Nine 
jet aby 9 wea) Ta 1 ( m@ Altars” was built. 
F An arcaded screen 
separated the chapel 
from the Sanctuary. 
Towards the end of 
the fifteenth and 
early in the sixteenth 
century the Abbey 
was dn a bad state 


at Ld 


a en 2 


of repair and great 
changes took place. 
The eastern vault- 
ings, which were in 
a dangerous state, 
had to be taken 

[Continued opposite. 


LOOKING WEST FROM THE CHOIR INTO THE NORMAN NAVE, WHICH DATES THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE NAVE: TRANSVERSE ARCHES SPRING FROM PORTIONS 
FROM ABOUT 1147: THE LATE PENPENDICULAR WINDOW WAS INSERTED OF CAPITALS TWO-THIRDS UP THE PILLARS, AND ON THESE REST POINTED 
BY ABBOT HUBY (1494-1526). BARREL -VAULTS SET TRANSVERSELY TO THE AISLE, 
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FOUR. HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND NOW: VIEWS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


| Fountains Abbey in they 
Aerial view from the West. 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY FROM THE WEST AS IT PROBABLY APPEARED IN 1539: 


OF ITS DAILY LIFE. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION BY A. E. HENDERSON, F.S.A., 
SHOWING THE ABBEY AND GREAT ESTABLISHMENT WHERE THE MEDIEVAL MONASTIC COLONY PURSUED THE VARIOUS DUTIES 
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1. Narthex ; 2. Nave; 3. North Transept; 4. South 
Transept; 5. Norman Central Tower (reduced in 
og ook 5a. Abbot Huby’s Tower; 6. Sanctuary ; 
7. Chapel of Nine Altars; 8. Infirmary Hall; 
9. Infirmary Chapel; 10. Cellar and Rooms over; 
11. River Skell; 12. Infirmary Kitchen; 13. En- 
trance to Tunnels; 14. Misericord; 15. Passage ; 
16. Gallery ; 17. The Abbot’s Lodging; 18. Monks’ 
Rere Dorter ; 19. Chapter House and Library over ; 
20. Monks’ Night Stairs; 21. Parlour and Monks’ 
Dorter over; 22. Monks’ Day Stairs and Warming 
House; 23. Monks’ Frater; 24. Monks’ and Lay 
Brothers’ Kitchen ; 25. Cloister; 26. Lay Brothers’ 
Frater and Dorter ; 27. Extension of Lay Brothers’ 
Dorter ; 28. Wooden Bridge; 29. Staircase to Lay 
Brothers’ Dorter; 30. Lay Brothers’ Rere Dorter ; 
31. Lay Brothers’ Infirmary ; 32. Lay Brothers’ In- 
firmary Kitchen; 33. Tunnels; 34. Stone Bridge; 
35. Eastern Guest House ; 36. Western Guest House ; 
37. Annexe to Guest House; 38. Stone Bridge; 
39. Gate House (Inner); 40. Stables?; 41. Bake 
House and Malt House; 42. Forge; 43. To Gate 
House (Outer) ; 44. Gate House Chapa! ; 45. Mill and 
Farm ; 46. Cemetery ; 47. Abbey Wall ; 48. Ancient 
Yew-tree or Elm; 49. Fish Ponds; 50. To Ripon; 
51. Quarry and Echo. 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE RUINS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY AS THEY APPEAR TO-DAY: ABBOT HUBY’S TOWER STILL _ DOMINATES THE PEACEFUL SCENE IN THE 
DEEP WOODED GLEN OF SKELL STREAM IN WHICH THE RUINS STAND. (Photograph by “‘ The Yorkshire Post.”) 


Continued.) 

down and a wooden roof substituted. About this time the centra) Norman tower, 
originally designed to afford an outlook over the adjacent country, was probably 
reduced in height. Abbot Huby (1494-1526) built a Late Perpendicular tower to the 
north of the nave and transepts. So many alterations and additions were made to 


' 
| 
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the structure, fittings, and furnishings as nearly to obliterate the earlier architecture. 
At this time there were at least as many as twenty-seven altars in various places. 
In the year 1539 the great abbey was suppressed by King Henry VIII. Mr. Henderson 
has made his reconstructions as the result of intensive research. 














a RE. 
4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


~ Cc revs - 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


. HE folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud.” It is a delicate process, and full of 
mystery : a time of pain and confusion to the young soul. Perhaps they deal with 
it better in New Guinea, where the growing boys are dragged off to a hut in the forest and 
put through tortures of initiation lasting for months. The rites of a school fraternity in 
the Middle West only take one evening, but on the other hand, they don’t work ; the novices 
are not released from their childhood, but have to struggle with it in the dark for long years 
to come. ‘ 

That is William Maxwell’s theme in “ The Folded Leaf” (Faber; 8s. 6d.), a subtle, 
smiling analysis of two young initiates and the world enclosing them. Lymie is a diffident, 
pathetic boy, bright in class, but a victim of poor physique and over-anxiety. Of course, 
he longs to be an athlete ; he would like to get in with the “ best people ’—but he will 
never be asked, and really will never try. Spud is his natural opposite, strong, fierce and 
beautifully made, always looking for enemies, yet sure to be accepted by the élite. Never- 
theless, through school and college they are inseparable. L-ymie began it, fastening with dog- 
like tenderness on the human creature he would most like to be ; and Spud, at first impatient, 
somehow gave in. They are quite sincere, yet beneath the Damon-and-Pythias relation 
there are dark currents. Lymie, the adoring, never ceases to envy Spud, the fortunate— 
yes, and hate him ; while Spud, obsessed with enemies, has a special rancour for this hosom 
enemy too fragile to be knocked down. Both are feeling their way to manhood, in profound 
darkness ; and Lymie, the weaker vessel, almost succumbs. 

But environment, to English readers an environment fresh and strange, is quite half 
the story : a story quiet in tone, precise 
in detail—and yet widely imaginative, 
conscious of the whole globe and human 
race ; with an unstressed humour lurking, 
so to speak, in its very bones. 

Winston Clewes is writing of the same 
thing—growth ; but here the growth has 
gone wrong. Charlie Balcum is a young 
delinquent. But why? Why should this 
particular Charlie, at seventeen, be com- 
mencing burglar? To understand why, 
we must follow him through the window 
into the dark house. There he is in the 
hands of memory. The past is sometimes 
his own ; he was happy once, and then his 
mother died, and his father drank, neg- 
lected him and brought home another 
wife—and he defied them both, defied the 
world, the police and even his girl. They 
are all against him ; They never ask what 
he wants, so what he wants is what They 
don’t like. But there are other memories 
at large. He is in the house, yet it is 
broad day; or there are lights in the 
kitchen ; people come and go, and talk 
with him or one another—old Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Tom, who fell off the wharf, 
and Jem the under-footman, who was 
transported. It is confusing, especially 
before you realise you are in a ghost story ; 
but the moral is constant. All through 
the lifetime of the house, young lives 
have been wrecked because _ their 
elders did not ask what they wanted. 

“Sweet River in the Morning ’’ (Michael Joseph ; 
gs. 6d.) adds to the impact of surprise unusual brilliance 
of execution. Charlie’s wrongs, indeed, are over- 
shadowed by his truculence and loud self-pity ; you 
get almost tired of hearing him shift the blame. But 
the whole effect is very powerful. 

“The Blue Danube '’ (Hamish Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) 
is a kind of political fantasy. On an island flooded 
every year, and never quite the same two years 
running, and therefore nameless and officially non- 
existent, Anton and his old sisters and his niece grow 
white radishes, which they sell in Regensburg. Having 
nothing to tax, they also are officially non-existent, 
which under Nazi rule is, of course, a blessing. But 
one*day they attract the notice, and resentment, of 
the local Gauleiter, and with the assistance of his 
friend the peet he sets out to ruin them. It should be 
easy ; but it proves the worst job he ever tackled— 
war to the knife. Ludwig Bemelmans is a virtuoso— 
funny, horrible, romantic, with lots of sentiment and 
more than a streak of grimness. 

I have sometimes wished that Michael Innes would 
be less flighty—his straight detection was so good. I 
take it back now. “ From London Far ’’ (Gollancz ; 
8s. 6d.) puts straight detection in the shade ; it is the 
very wildest, and yet choicest, of divertissements. It 
would be vain to describe how an elderly don went 
through a trap-door into a society for diffusing cultural 
objects : and how he chased these objects up to Scot- 
land and across the Atlantic, in the company of a girl 
and the intermittent company of a mad psychologist, 
harassed all the way by international crooks. The plot is 
brisk enough ; but to leave out the wit, style and the hilarious atmosphere is to convey nothing. 

Then there is a drop, and no wonder. But Mr. Punshon never lets one down totally, 
though ‘‘ It Might Lead Anywhere "’ (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.) is not his best work. An old recluse 
has been murdered, possibly for gain, or possibly on religious grounds—by a preaching 
boxer, it may be, or a high church clergyman, or a sweetly kittenish young girl with a 
roving eye. Or by someone else altogether. As all the suspects are extremely active and 
unconfiding, they contrive to thicken the plot till—in my weak brain at least—no solution 
can disentangle it. Bobby Owen is as young, harmless and domesticated as ever. 

“Puzzle for Wantons '’ (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), though American, is rather easier to keep 
track of. A wild, well-meaning millionairess has installed three school friends in her Nevada 
mansion to await their divorces ; then she has the “ divine idea " of asking all the husbands 
there to be reconciled. Shortly, the wives begin to meet with fatal accidents in rapid 
succession. Put like that, it hardly sounds a puzzle at all ; it is, however, a very lively one. 
Patrick Quentin’s young detective couple supply the contrast of wedded bliss. 

Peter Cheyney, too, seems to be diverging into plots one can get the hang of. The 
mother of the lovely Alardyse girls was caught by a fortune-hunter, and left a will designed 
to protect them from the same fate. Its results are so deplorably otherwise that Slim 
Callaghan has all he can do to clear up the mess. “ Uneasy Terms '’ (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) is 
as tough, fast-moving and full of dames as ever ; but quite intelligible. 

“You, The Jury '’ (Skeffington ; 9s. 6d.) is one long American trial scene. A young 
* socialite" is charged with the murder of his rival and business enemy; all the 
evidence cries out that he did it, but Holly, in the jury-box, is certain that cannot be. 
After desperate days and nights, one against eleven, even she is worn down to acquiescence ; 
but, of course, Virginia Mather has still a card up her sleeve. Not very solid or 
convincing, but quite easy to read, K. Joun. 




















“LUDLOW”; BY EDWARD SEAGO. 





‘CITY WHARVES, NORWICH”; BY EDWARD SEAGO. 
The two pictures which we illustrate above are taken from an exhibition of 
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FROM PONDER’S END TO BLACKEST BORNEO. 


A PICTORIAL record of the changing face of Britain is one of the lesser-known wartime 

achievements. Even before 1939 it had been recognised that the material destruc- 
tion and development of twentieth-century life was threatening many fine buildings and 
historical landmarks, but it was the threat of bombing, in particular, that goaded the 
authorities to action. The outcome was the advancement of {6000 by the Pilgrim Trust 
to finance some hundred well-known artists in making the record of Britain’s changing 
face. Altogether, no fewer than 1549 works were completed of houses, churches, monuments, 
streets and other scenes of architectural or antiquarian interest. 

The entire collection is now housed in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but a select 
number are reproduced in four volumes entitled ‘‘ Recording Britain ’’ (Oxford University 
Press ; £5 5s. the set), the first volume of which is to hand. A second volume is promised 
for this year and the remaining two will be completed a few months later. Each is to 
contain eight plates in full colour and ninety-six in duo-tone, and each picture is faced 
by brief explanatory and historical notes by Arnold Palmer. There could be few better 
mentors. ‘He tells us, for example, that of all counties close to the is, Hertford- 
shire is the least exploited, the least publicised and the quietest ; that Ham Street, which 
runs from Ham Common to the Thames, comprises contrasts so extreme, so characteristic 
and so compact that Mr. Sanderson-Wells was asked to record it in a series of nine drawings ; 
that the mill at Ponder’s End—one of the few weather-boarded mills remaining near London— 
is some 200 years old. The publishers remind us that the book’of topographical engravings 
was a popular form of periodical publication a century ago. Here is something to stimulate 
a revival. An outstanding achievement. 

While British artists w busy pre- 
serving landmarks in this country, Philip 
Hanson Hiss was travelling the Nether- 
lands West Indies with his camera. 
In “Netherlands America’’ (Robert 
Hale; 18s.) he writes not only of the 
better-known Curacao and Surinam, but 
of the lesser familiar islands of Aruba 
and Bonaire, St. Martin, Saba and St. 
Eustatius. For weeks on end he voyaged 
into the interior, living with the bush 
negroes and visiting territory seldom 
reached by white men. His writing is 
more historical than descriptive ; it is his 
pictures which make the book. These 
range from phosphate plant and oil 
refinery to native dances and portrait 
studies of the people. 

There are attractive and unusual 
photographs also in Arkady Fiedler's 
book, “The Madagascar I Love’’ 
(Orbis; 8s. 6d.). Fiedler is a Pole and 
a naturalist. Since 1927 he has travelled 
extensively on hunting and collecting 
expeditions, apparently ; judging by the 
present work, it is a pity that his. previous 
books on his travels have appeared only 
in Polish, for his pen-pictures are alluring. 
He did his utmost to get “ under the 
skin” of the Malagasies. Lemurs and 
girls in Madagascar, he says, have one 
characteristic in common: they like 
making friends with everybody. He tells of “ fadi,” 
the tabu of the island, “a formidable arsenal of a 
thousand prohibitions "’; of chameleons and praying 
mantis, of tsurs and other strange creatures ; of the 
life and fears and customs of the natives. 

Louis Hagen sought in India much of what Arkady 
Fiedler sought in Madagascar. “Indian Route 
March ’’ (Pilot Press; 7s. 6d.) is not, as might be 
expected, a military record: it is the observing of a 
young man drafted to India with little knowledge of 
the country and its people who, at the end of fourteen 
months of thoughtful questing, found himself becoming 
less and less didactic as knowledge increased. Un- 
orthodox in much that he writes, he gives us the 
India he saw ; and we have to remember that this is 
the India thousands of soldiers, British and American, 
saw. Memsahibs and Anglo-Indians, hakims and 
temple dance girls, woman’s place, and hygiene, 
Calcutta and Srinagar are among the things and places 
of which Sergeant Hagen, M.M., writes—perhaps not 
quite so powerfully as he wrote in “ Arnhem Lift,” 
but none the less entertainingly. 

The soldier’s viewpoint of the civilian life is reversed 
in H. W. Tilman’s “When Men and Mountains 
Meet ’’ (Cambridge University Press; 15s.). Here the 
disposition of a mountaineer changes into the resource- 
ful soldier, though even when under arms he managed 
to find mountains to climb now and again. The book 
falls into two parts: the first, reminiscent of its pre- 
decessor, “‘ The Ascent of Nanda Devi,” tells of eve- 
of-the-war pioneering and exploring in the lesser 
Himalayas ; the second, of his war experiences in Irak 
and Persia, Libya, Albania and Italy. For the general 
reader the second half is undoubtedly the more interesting and thrilling, especially the 
story of his work with the partisans. In Irak he visited the ruins of the Parthian city of 
Hatra, with its Palace of the Sun, and in Persia he photographed the grottoes and rock- 
carvings of Tak i Bostan, one of the carvings being a colossal figure of Chosroes (a.p. 400) 
in armour mounted on a horse. Throughout is excellent writing spiced with humour. 

When Charles C. Miller went to Dutch Borneo he entered a land of head-hunters and 
dyaks, of weird creatures and superstitions, “an enchanted wilderness in which man and 
nature recognised neither logic nor reasonableness.” In “Black Borneo"’ (Museum 
Press ; 15s.) he tells of his adventures, describing in detail the ‘“‘ mamat ulu,”’ the dread 
festival of the head-hunters. He tells, too, how an orang-utan, with one terrible blow, 
killed his camera-man and of how he explored the cliff caves of the Seniang in which, as 
at Tak i Bostan, are stone images and rows of figures in bas-relief and which he had been 
told were no more than a Dyak myth. He found otherwise ; and his account is thrilling, 
not only as adventure but as archwology. It is regrettable, however, that he presents 
us with no photographs of this wonderful discovery. 

From the savagery, superstition and eroticism of the wilder parts of the earth it is like 
looking upon the gentle surface of a placid lake to survey Aldwyn Abberley’s portrait of 
New Zealand which he somewhat facetiously calls “Chase Me a Kiwi ’’ (Tantivy Press, 
Malvern ; ros. 6d.). Here is a guide-book divorced from most of the old-fashioned, stodgy 
attributes of that debased class of literature. Almost film-like in technique, it moves 
from the historic background to a biological explanation of the success of the clover crop, 
from an account of the forests to the life of a farmer’s wife, from Katherine Mansfield, New 
Zealand’s greatest writer, to David Low, the cartoonist, who was born at Dunedin, prin- 
cipal city of Otago. The would-be tourist or colonist who wants to know what he will 
find in New Zealand will easily have his desire fulfilled. W. R. Catverr, 
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without pains and labour."’ 
(Epictetus) 
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Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, by John Nash, 
characterises a flourishing period of design. As 
with this noble early 19th century building, so 
with the new 2} litre Lagonda designed by W. O. 
Bentley. Lasting merit has been achieved through 
time and genius expended on construction. 
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THE TOILET 
By G. Metsu. (1630—1667) | 





Included in the 


Exhibition of 35 Masterpieces — 
of European Painting | 


in aid of the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association. | 


43, Old Bond Street London, W.|I. 














is a tricky business, so the modern hen calls in 
plastics to help. Beetle-Bonded plywood was 
chosen for the casing of this new Western Incu- 
bator, because the plastic bond in the ply stands 
up to every kind of climatic condition and is 





























impervious to attacks by mould and vermin. 
Frankly we don’t know much about incubating eggs, but we are always pleased 
to hatch out new ideas for employing a Beetle Resin to give special qualities to 


plywood, paper, paints, and perhaps your product also. 
(Incubator by Western Incubators Ltd., East Hanningfield, Essex). 





1, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


Freedom 


ina WINDAK 


The very thing for golfing, 






fishing, walking, cycling (or just 
pottering). The Windak ‘golfer’ 
is a civilian version of the 

official Airborne Smock and Corve UP ren 
is made of the same Gaberdine. 
Rain-repellent, windproof, lightweight and, of course, tough-wearing. In 


brilliant peacetime colours ; . . green, scarlet, brown, maroon, royal blue 





and fawn. Men's: Prices from 110{-. Ladies’: from 84]/-. Please write 
Sor name of nearest stockist to the address below. 
Wear a 
FOR SPORT 
AND ALL OUTDOOR WEAR 
: Windak Led., Poynton, Cheshire 
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FOUR SQUARE 


SIX TOBACCOS—ALL 


that gives Four Square 
its unmatched 
coolness and flavour 
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BA LANCED 
BLENDING / 


There are six Four Square blends to 
choose from—every one as perfect as 
137 years of skilled blending can make 
it. In 1t-oz. foil packets, 2-oz. and 
4-02. vacuum tins. 


MEDIUM STRENGTH 








JOWETT CARS LIMITED - 
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The engine is new ; the body is new; the whole design is new. Under 14 ft. 
overall, yet will take six, and provides luxury seating for four. Capacious boot 
for luggage. Exceptional ground clearance. Light and softly sprung, but safe 
on corners. Powerful, speedy, yet economical to run. Deliveries start in the 
New Year. 1}-litre flat 4-cylinder engine. Price under£500 plus purchase tax. 


rus JAVELIN 


a completely new car by JSOWETT 





BRADFORD AND LONDON 





SHERRY 


) 


Praqreree Mace Toow « Co ive 
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This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it — 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore St., W.1 
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FIR ST. PRIZE 
BREWERS "EXHIBITION 


IN OPEN WHISKY ” COMPETITION 


Try it and judge for yourself! 
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VNPEX 


please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX. .. for Colds 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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SUPERLATIVE 

QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “£777” RAINCOAT—sUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LimiTeD. 
VALSTAR LTD, , SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 3/4, Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Passengers on the new Pan American London—Buenos Aires service can break their journey at } 
any of the intermediate stopping points | 


London-New York-Rio-Buenos Aires 


A new, through flying Clipper service has been inaugurated by Pan 
American World Airways between London and Buenos Aires. 

This service has the advantage of passing through the cities of New 
York and Rio de Janeiro, and passengers can make arrangements to 
break their journey at these points. The whole flight in the new fast 
Clippers takes only just over 2 days’ flying time. 

This new service also: carries Clipper Express—the Pan American 
flying freight service for samples, merchandise, and emergency supplies. 

Pan American’s General Agents, U.S. Lines, Arlington House, Arlington 
St., Piccadilly, W.1 (REGent 3101) can give you full details of passenger 
and Clipper Express services, and so can your Travel Agent. 


“GO BY CLIPPER WHEN YOU GO” 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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Overcoal 
Reminder... 


To-day you will find ready- 
to-wear overcoats in some 
choice of patterns and cloths, 
But we cannot say how long 
this choice will last. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 





Branches at: Bournemouth, Manchester, Portsmouth, Bristol, Camberley, Aldershot 





The System of the Hying Ci ers | 
| 





THE BULLDOZER 
DOESN'T SWEEP CLEAN 


At 13 Old Bond Street you will a lenient view of the modern 

find no positive enthusiasm for the movement, prefer to go on taking 

bulldozer. There are more than just a little more time and a little 

enough people to welcome » «= more care in making good 

the new, the super-efficient, cigarettes of fine tobaccos 

and the speeded-up. Benson for all those occasions when 
and Hedges, while adopting only the best will do. 





Presper t 
ists to 
His Majesty The King 


BENSONad HEDGES 


LTD 





‘>i wish I could smoke 
a Pipe!” 


You can, if it’s a BRITISH BUTTNER. There is 
no breaking-in process, ‘bite’ or harshness. The 
BRITISH BUTTNER absorbent filter retains nicotine 
and all impurities, giving a clean, healthy smoke, cool 
and dry from first draw to last. 12/6d. including tax, 
from good tobacconists everywhere. 


BRITISH BUTTNER 
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The British 
Buitner Filter 
is the Feature 
of the British 




























ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in Lhe World 
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A word of discomfort 


Much as we should like to encourage the hale, hearty and thirsty, 
we must ask them (as usual) to resign Lembar to people suffering 
the discomforts of ’flu, biliousness or acidosis. Lembar’s good 
ingredients — pure lemon juice, barley, glucose and cane sugar 
—should be used only medicinally at present —so fill your 
glass with something else and drink to better times. 


RAYNER’S medicinal 


Lembar 


Available in limited 
quantities 









MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 











From 
the Chilprufe Album 


This 1s MARY 


They play a lot of net-ball at Mary’s : : i Ta 
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Your vitality and energy, your 
capacity for work and healthful 
recreation, your mental alert- 
ness and physical endurance, 
depend largely upon the con- 
dition of your blood and 
circulation. Improve your 
circulation and revitalize your 
blood by taking a course of 
Phyllosan tablets. 
take, but when taken regularly 


what a difference they make! 


So easy to 











Of all chemists, 3/3, 5/4 
(double quantity), and  20/- 
(Family Size), including 


Purchase Tax 














bor Special Occasions 
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school, and Mary has built up quite 
a reputation, Exceptionally bright 
in class, too, she is a fine example of 
the healthy mind in a healthy body. 
As with most of her schoolfellows, 
Mary wears Chilprufe. Matron is 
very keen on it! It wears indefinitely, 
washes like new, and it does give 
such wonderful, all-weather pro- 
tection, After all, it is the finest 
Pure Wool Underwear in the world. 


Ch i | pr fe 
‘“ forl CHILDREN 

Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, 
Cardigans, Buster Suits for toddlers, 
Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and 


Man-Tailored Coats for Children. 


Supplied only through 
Chilprufe Agents. 
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Reputation 










SUPPLIED TO THE 
OUSE OF LORDS 


FOR OVER BW YEARS 


CHILPRUPE 
LIMITED 
LEICESTER 
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The Art of Gracious Living— ; 


—is studied, and demonstrated, 
to its fullest at Branksome Tower 
Hotel. An exclusive clientele 
evidences the approval of people 
accustomed to the world’s best 
hotels. Every facility for pleasure, 
sport, or just plain idling, amid 
lovely surroundings, with private 
sea-promenade and pine-wooded 
cliffs, Flawless service at your 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic 
artist, and a wine cellar with an 
international reputation. 


Telephone : Bournemouth 4000 


BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL | 


| PARFUMS DE LUXE BY BRAGRAWCE 


BOURNEMOUTH | Obteinable from the leading stores 


Patronised by Royalty 
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“Saves Current too” 


i TREASURE my Anglepoise because it 
takes any one of roor angles at a finger 
touch, puts the light right on the book or 
object, never sags or droops, and takes up 
very little room. 


“1 save a lot on light bills as I need only 
a 20 or 40 watt bulb — the light being so 
nicely concentrated. So you’ll understand 
why Anglepoise orders outstrip supplies. 
Snap one up at your local shop when you 
see it — that’s how I got mine ! ” ANGLEPOISE LAMP 
Sole Makers :— 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH Sr EE? \ 
-. | N 


| ELKINGTON & CO. LTD., LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 




















% Plus of course, 
Purchase Tax. 


So why rush in and buy made they are delivered to 
any kind ofcleanerjust because Authorised Hoover Dealers, 
you happen to see itinashop? sound people whom you can 
Why not wait for the World’s trust. Phone or write your 
Best Cleaner? The Hoover Hoover branch today and ask 
Cleaner has been in pro-_ for the name of the Author- 
duction for some time —as_ ised Hoover Dealer most con- 
fast as Hoover cleaners are venient to you. 


HOOVER LTD 


PERIVALE . GREENFORD ° MIDDLESEX 








Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., 
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